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Mr.  HOUSTON.  It  is  now  half-past  eleven 
o'clock.  I  cannot  see  any  particular  necessity 
for  going  on  to-night,  and  therefore  we  might  as 
well  adjourn. 

Several  Senators.     No,  no. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Then  I  give  notice  that  I 
shall  take  the  floor  after  the  senator  from  Illinois 
gets  through. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Before  the  debate  closes,  I 
hope  to  be  heard  on  some  points. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  shall  hear  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  of  course,  upon  wha-tever 
points  he  may  desire  to  speak.  I  wo'ald  gladly 
have  agreed  to  an  arrangement  by  which  it  should 
have  been  understood  that  the  vote  would  be 
taken  at  any  fixed  time;  but  we  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  come  to  an  agreement  to  fix  any  day  or  any 
hour  on  which  the  vote  should,  by  common  con- 
sent, be  taken.  Consequently  we  have  thought  it 
was  better  to  insist  upon  proceeding  to  a  vote  to- 
night. I  will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate longer  than  I  can  possibly  help  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  myself. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Objection  has  been  made  to 
my  course,  it  seems,  because  I  evinced  a  disin- 
clination to  consent  to  fix  any  particular  day  for 
the  closing  of  the  debate.  I  did  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
consent  to  it.  I  do  not  care  how  soon  the  debate 
ciowtj-j;  I  hope  it  will  be  concluded  speedily;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  it  done  informally,  nor  in  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  it  has  been  pressed  on 
the  Senate.  I  claim  all  the  privileges  of  a  sena- 
tor; but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consent  to  an 
adjournment,  or  any  other  arrangement  which  the 
Senate  may  make.  I  am  in  a  minority,  but  I 
shall  yield  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  there  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  good  disposition  manifested. now,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  close  the  debate  and  proceed  to  the 
vote  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to  the  general 
argument  upon  the  most  important  branch  of  this 
question,  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell,]  who  has 
spoken  upon  the  bill  to-day.  He  approves  of  the 
priAciples  of  the  bill;  he  thinks  they  have  great 
merit:  but  he  does  not  see  his  way  entirely  clear 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  because  of  the  objections 
which  he  has  stated,  most  of  which  relate  to  the 
Indians. 

Upon  that  point,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  has 
■nover  been  the  custom  in  territorial  bills  to  make 


regulations  concerning  the  Indians  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  proposed  Territories.  All  matters 
relating  to  them  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  leave 
to  subsequent  legislation,  to  bo  brought  forward 
by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I  did  ves- 
ture originally  in  this  bill  to  put  in  one  or  twe 
provisions  upon  that  subject;  but,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  many  senators  on  both  sides  of  the  cham- 
ber, they  were  stricken  out,  in  order  to  allow  ths 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  to  take 
charge  of  that  subject.  1  think,  therefere,  since 
we  have  stricken  from  the  bill  all  tho&e  provisions 
which  pertain  to  the  Indians,  and  reserved  the 
whole  subject  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  appropriate  committee,  we  have  obviated 
every  possible  objection  which  could  reasonably 
be  urged  upon  that  score.  We  have  every  reason 
to  hope  "and  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  propose  such  measures  as  will  do  en- 
tire justice  to  the  Indians,  without  contravening 
the  objects  of  Congress  in  organizing  these  Ter- 
ritories. 

But,  sir,  allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  In- 
dian treaties,  and  it  has  been  intimated,  if  not 
charged  in  direct  terms,  that  we  were  violating 
the  stipulations  of  those  treaties  in  respect  to  the 
rights  and  lands  of  the  Indians.  The  senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Houston]  made  a  very  long  and 
interesting  speech  on  that  subject ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  most  of  the  treaties  to  which  ho 
referred  were  with  Indians  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  this  bill.  We  have  been  informed, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  to-day,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  [Mr. 
Sebastian,]  that  there  is  but  one  treaty  in  exist- 
ence relating  to  lands  or  Indians  within  the  limits 
of  either  of  the  proposed  Territories,  and  that  is 
the  treaty  with  the  Ottawa  Indians,  about  two 
hundred  persons  in  number,  owning  about 
thirty-four  thousand  acres  of  land.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  argument  of  injustice  to  the 
red  man,  which  in  the  course  of  this  debate  baa 
called  forth  so  much  sympathy  and  indignation, 
is  confined  to  two  hundred  Indians,  owning  less 
than  two  townships  of  land.  Now,  sir,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  country,  said  to  be  five  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  extent,  and  large  enough  to 
'  make  twelve  such  States  as  Ohio,  is  to  be  con- 
]  signed  to  perpetual  barbarism  merely  on  account 
|  of  that  small  number  of  Indians,  when  the  bill 
:  itself  expressly  provides  that  those  Indiana  and 
i  their  lands  are  not  to  be  included  within  the  limits 
'  of  the  proposed  Territories,  nor  to  be  subject  to 


their  laws  or  jurisdiction?  1  would  not  allow  this 
measure  to  invade  the  rights  of  even  one  Indian, 
and  hence  I  inserted  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
that  none  of  the  tribes  with  whom  we  have  treaty 
stipulations  should  be  embraced  within  either  of 
the  Territories,  unless  such  Indians  shall  volun- 
tarily consent  to  be  included  therein  by  treaties 
hereafter  to  be  made.  If  any  senator  can  furnish 
me  with  language  more  explicit,  or  which  would 
prove  more  effectual  in  securing  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  I  will  cheerfully  adopt  it. 

Well,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  a 
very  kind  spirit,  here  raises  the  objection  for  me 
to  answer,  that  this  bill  includes  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  these  Territories  with  whom  we  have 
no  treaties;  and  he  desires  to  know  what  we  are 
to  do  with  them.  1  will  say  to  him,  that  that  is 
not  a  matter  of  inquiry  which  necessarily  or  prop- 
erly arises  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  that  is 
not  a  proper  inquiry  to  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  You  have  in  all  your  territorial 
bills  included  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Territories.  When  you  erected  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota,  you  had  not  extinguished  the  In- 
dian title  to  one  foot  of  land  in  that  Territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  the  major  part  of 
that  Territory  the  Indian  title  remains  unextin- 
guished to  this  day.  In  addition  to  those  wild 
tribes,  you  removed  Indians  from  Wisconsin  and 
located  them  within  Minnesota  since  the  Territory 
was  organized.  It  will  be  a  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
for  the  action  of  Congress,  when,  in  settlement  and 
civilization,  it  shall  becomehecessary  to  change  the 
present  policy  in  respect  to  the  Indians.  When 
you  erected  the  territorial  government  of  Oregon, 
a  few  years  ago,  you  embraced  within  if  all  the 
Indians  living  in  the  Territory  without  their  con- 
sent, and  without  any  such  reservations  in  their 
behalf  as  are  contained  in  this  bill.  You  had  not 
at  that  time  made  a  treaty  with  those  Indians,  nor 
extinguished  their  title  to  an  acre  of  land  in  that 
Territory,  nor  indeed  have  you  done  so  to  this 
day.  So  it  is  in  the  organization  of  Washington 
Territory.  You  ran  the  lines  around  the  country 
which  you  thought  ought  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory,  and  you  embraced  all  the  Indians 
within  those  lines ;  but  you  made  no  provision  in 
respect  to  their  rights  or  lands  ;  you  left  that  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  the  In- 
dian laws,  and  to  the  proper  department,  to  be 
arranged  afterwards  as  the  public  interests  might 
require.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  Utah 
and  New  Mexico. 

In  fact,  the  policy  provided  for  in  this  bill,  in 
respect  to  the  Indians,  is  that  which  is  now  in 
force  in  every  one  of  the  Territories.  Therefore, 
any  senator  who  objects  to  this  bill  on  that  score 
should  have  objected  to  and  voted  against  everv 
territorial  bill  which  you  have  now  in  existence. 
Yet  my  friend  from  Texas  has  taken  occasion  to 
remind  the  Senate  several  times  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  pride — and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  patri- 
otic pride  with  him — that  he  voted  for  every 
measure  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  including  the 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  territorial  bills,  embra- 
cing all  the  Indians  within  their  limits.  My  friend 
from  Tennessee,  too,  has  been  very  liberal  in  vot- 
ing for  most  of  the  territorial  bills;  and  I  there- 
fore trust  that  the  same  patriotic  and  worthy  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  vote  for  the  territorial 


acts  of  1850  will  enable  him  to  give  his  support 
to  the  present  bill,  especially  as  he  approves  of 
the  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  upon 
which  it  rests. 

The  senator  from  Tennessee  remarked  further, 
that  the  proposed  limits  of  these  two  Territories 
were  too  extensive,  that  they  were  large  enough 
to  be  erected  into  eight  different  States;  and  why, 
he  asked,  the  necessity  of  including  such  a  vast 
amount  of  country  within  the  limits  of  these  two 
Territories?  I  must  remind  the  senator  that  it 
has  always  been  the  practice  to  include  a  large 
extent  of  country  within  one  territory,  and  then 
to  subdivide  it  from  time  to  time  as  the  public 
interest  might  require.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  old  Northwest  Territory.  It  was  all  original- 
ly included  within  one  territorial  government. 
Afterwards  Ohio  was  cut  off;  and  then  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  were  succes- 
sively erected  into  separate  territorial  govern- 
ments, and  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  States. 

At  one  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  included  the  country  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  There  is  country 
enough  within  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  to  make 
two  or  three  States  of  the  size  of  New  York. 
Washington  Territory  embraces  about  the  same 
area.  Oregon  is  large  enough  to  make  three  or 
four  States  as  extensive  as  Pennsylvania,  Utah 
two  or  three,  and  New  Mexico  four  or  five  of  like 
dimensions.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  embraced 
within  the  proposed  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  together  with  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri f  and  Iowa,  and  the  larger  part  of  Min- 
nesota, and  the  whole  of  the  Indian  country  west 
of  Arkansas,  once  constituted  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  Missouri  Terri- 
tory. In  view  of  this  course  of  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  territorial  organization,  commencing 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  coming  down  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  it  surely  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  anything  unusual  or  extraordinary  in  the 
size  of  the  proposed  Territory,  which  should 
compel  a  senator  to  vote  against  the  bill,  while  he 
approves  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  mea- 
sure. 

It  has  also  been  urged  in  debate  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  these  territorial  organizations;  and 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  point  out  any  public 
and  national  considerations  which  require  action 
at  this  time.  Senators  seem  to  forget  that  our  im- 
mense and  valuable  possessions  on  the  Pacific  are 
separated  from  the  States  and  organized  Territo- 
ries, on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  by  a  vast 
wilderness,  filled  by  hostile  savages;  that  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  emigrants  pass  through  this 
barbarous  wilderness  every  year,  on  their  way  to 
California  and  Oregon;  that  these  emigrants  are 
American  citizens,  our  own  constituents,  who  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law  and  government; 
and  that  they  are  left  to  make  their  way,  as  best 
they  may,  without  the  protection  or  aid  of  law  or 
government. 

The  United  States  mails  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  all  official  communications  between 
this  government  and  the  authorities  of  those  Ter- 
ritories, are  required   to   be   carried   over  these 


wild  plains,  and  through  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  you  have  made  no  provision  for 
roads,  bridges,  or  ferries  to  facilitate  travel,  or 
forts  or  other  means  of  safety  to  protect  life.  As 
often  as  I  have  brought  forward  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  remedy  these  evils,  and 
afford  security  against  the  dangers  to  which  our 
people  are  constantly  exposed,  they  have  been 
promptly  voted  down  as  not  being  of  sufficient 
importance  to  command  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  Now,  when  I  propose  to  or- 
ganize the  Territories,  and  allow  the  people  to  ] 
do  for  themselves  what  you  have  so  often  refused 
to  do  for  them,  I  am  told  that  there  are  not  white 
inhabitants  enough  permanently  settled  in  the 
country  to  require  and  sustain  a  government. 
True  there  is  not  a  very  large  population  there, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  your  Indian  code 
and  intercourse  laws  exclude  the  settlers,  and  for- 
bid their  remaining  there  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
You  refuse  to  throw  the  country  open  to  settlers, 
and  then  object  to  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tories upon  the  ground  that  there  is  not  a.  suffi- 
cient number  of  inhabitants. 

The  senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Smith]  has 
made  a  long  argument  to  prove  that  there  are  no 
inhabitants  in  the  proposed  Territories,  because 
nearly  all  of  those  who  have  gone  and  settled  there 
have  done  so  in  violation  of  certain  old  acts  of 
Congress  which  forbid  the  people  to  take  posses- 
sion of  and  settle  upon  the  public  lands  until 
after  they  should  be  surveyed  and  brought  into 
market. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
these  settlers  are  technically  legal  inhabitants  or 
not.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  they  are  a  part  of 
our  own  people;  that  they  are  settled  on  the  pub- 
lic domain ;  that  the  public  interests  would  be 
promoted  by  throwing  that  public  domain  open 
to  settlement;  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  protection  of  law  and  the  blessings  of 
government  should  not  be  extended  to  them.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  remind  the  senator. that  the 
same  objection  existed  in  its  full  force  to  Minne- 
sota, to  Oregon  and  to  Washington,  when  each 
of  those  Territories  were  organized;  and  that  I 
have  no  recollection  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  objection,  or 
considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
him  in  recording  his  own  vote  against  the  organi- 
zation of  either  of  those  Territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make 
any  reply  to  the  argument  which  the  senator  from 
Connecticut  has  urged  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill  upon  the  score  of  expense  in  sustaining  these 
territorial  governments,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the 
public  interests  require  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  all  the 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect  are  wise 
and  proper. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  principle  involved  in  the  bill,  without  omit- 
ting, however,  to  notice  some  of  those  extraneous 
matters  which  have  been  brought  into  this  discus- 
sion with  the  view  of  producing  another  anti-sla- 
very agitation.  We  have  been  told  by  nearly 
every  senator  who  has  spoken  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  that  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  profound  quiet  and  repose; 
that  the  anti-slavery  agitation  had  entirely  ceased; 
and  that  the  whole  country  was  ncquieseing  cheer- 


fully and  cordially  in  the  compremise  measures  of 
1850  as  a  final  adjustment  of  this  vexed  question. 
Sir,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  hear  senators,  who 
contested  every  inch  of  ground  in  opposition  to 
those  measures  when  they  were  under  discussion, 
who  predicted  all  manner  of  evils  and  calamities 
from  their   adoption,  and   who    raised  the  cry  of 
repeal,  and    even    resistance,  to   their  execution, 
after  they  had  become  the  laws  of  the  land — I  say 
it  is  really  refreshing  to  hear  these  same  senator's 
now  bear  their  united  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  measures,  and  to  the  patriotic  motives  which 
induced  us  to  pass  them  in  defiance  of  their  threats 
and  resistance,  and  to   their   beneficial   effects  in 
restoring  peace,  harmony,  and  fraternity  to  a  dis- 
tracted country.     These  are  precious  confessions 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  stand  pledged  never  to 
assent  to  the  propriety  of  those  measures,  and  to 
make  war  upon  them    so   long   as  they  shall  re- 
main upon  the  statute-book.     I  well  understand 
that  these  confessions  are  now  made,  not  with  the 
view  of  yielding  their  assent  to  the  propriety  of 
carrying  those  enactments  into  faithful  execution, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  pretext  for  charg- 
ing upon  me,  as   the    author  of  this   bill,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  agitation  which  they  are  striving 
to  produce.     They  say  that  I,  and  not  they,  have 
revived   the   agitation.      What   have    I  done  to 
render  me  obnoxious  to  this  charge  ?     They  say  I 
wrote  and  introduced   this   Nebraska  bill.     That 
is  true;  but  I  was  not  a  volunteer  in  the  transac-' 
tion.     The  Senate,  by   a   unanimous  vote,   ap- 
pointed me  chairman  of  the  territorial  committee, 
and  associated  five  intelligent  and  patriotic  sena- 
tors with  me,  and   thus  made  it  our  duty  to  take 
charge  of  all  territorial  business.    In  like  manner, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  these  complaining 
senators,  the  Senate  referred  to  us  a  distinct  pro- 
position to  organize  this  Nebraska  Territory,  and 
required  us  to   report   specifically  upon  the  ques- 
tion.    I  repeat,  then,  we  were  not  volunteers  in 
this   business.     The   duty  was   imposed    upon  us 
by  the  Senate.     We  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
delicacy  and  responsibility  of  the  position.     We 
were  aware   that  from   1820   to   1850  the  aboli- 
tion doctrine  of  congressional  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  Territories    and    new  States  had 
so  far  prevailed    as    to    keep    up    an  incessant 
slavery  agitation  in    Congress,  and    throughout 
|  the  country,  whenever   any  new  Territory   was 
to  be  acquired  or  organized.  We  were  also  aware 
that,  in  1850,  the  right   of  the   people  to  decide 
this  question  for  themselves,   subject  only  to  the 
Constitution,  was  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of 
congressional   intervention.     The  first   question, 
therefore,  which  the  committee  were  called  upon 
to  decide,  and   indeed  the  only   question  of  any 
material  importance,  in  framing  this  bill,  was  this: 
Shall  we  adhere  to  and  carry  out  the  principle  re- 
cognised by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  or 
shall  we  go  back  to  the'  old  exploded  doctrine  of 
congressional  interference,  as  established  in  1820 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the   Wilmot  proviso  to  give  a 
universal  application,  not  only  to  all  the  territory 
which  we  then  possessed,  but  all  which  we  might 
hereafter  acquire  ?     There  were  no  other  alterna- 
tives. We  were  compelled  to  frame  the  bill  upon 
the  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  two  principles.  The 
doctrine   of  1820  or  the   doctrine  ^pf  1850  must 
prevail.     In  the   discharge  of  the   duty  imposed 


apon  us  by  the  Senate,  the  committee  could  not 
hesitate  upon  this  point,  whether  we  consulted 
our  individual  opinions  and  principles  or  those 
Which  were  known  to  be  entertained  and  boldly 
avowed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate.  The 
two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  stoad 
solemnly  pledged  before  the  world  to  adhere  to 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  "  in  principle 
and  substance."  A  largo  majority  of  the  Senate, 
indeed  every  member  of  the  body,  I  believe,  ex- 
cept the  two  avowed  abolitionists,  [Mr.  Chase 
and  Mr.  Sumner,]  profess  to  belong  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  parties,  and  hence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  a  high  moral  obligation  to  carry 
out  tha  "principle  and  substance"  of  those  mea- 
sures in  all  new  territorial  organizations.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  in  accordance  with 
this  obligation.  I  am  arraigned,  therefore,  for 
having  endeavored  to  represent  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  the  Senate  truly;  for  having  per- 
formed my  duty  in  conformity  with  the  parlia- 
mentary law,  for  having  been  faithful  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  Senate.  Let  the  vote 
this  night  determine  whether  I  have  thus  faith- 
fully represented  your  opinions.  When  a  majo- 
rity of  the  Senate  shall  have  passed  the  bill;  when 
a  majority  of  the  States  shall  have  endorsed  it 
through  their  representatives  upon  this  floor; 
when  a  majority  of  the  south  and  a  majority  of 
the  north  shall  have  sanctioned  it;  when  a  majo- 
rity of  the  whig  party  and  a  majority  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party  shall  have  voted  for  it,  when  each 
of  these  propositions  shall  be  demonstrated  by  the 
vote  this  night  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  I 
shall  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
country,  whether,  as  the  organ  of  the  committee, 
I  performed  my  duty  in  the  report  and  bill  which 
have  called  down  upon  my  head  so  much  denun- 
ciation and  abuse. 

Mr,  President,  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
have  had  much  to  say  about  the  mutations  and 
modifications  which  this  bill  has  undergone  since 
it  was  first  introduced  by  myself,  and  about  the 
alleged  departure  of  the  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  original  report 
of  the  committee  as  a  rule  of  action  in  all  future 
territorial  organizations.  Fortunately  there  is  no 
necessity,  even  if  your  patience  would  tolerate 
such  a  course  of  argument  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night,  for  me  to  examine  these  speeches  in  detail, 
and  to  reply  to  each  charge  separately.  Each 
speaker  seems  to  have  followed  faithfully  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  leader — in  the  path  marked  out  by 
the  abolition  confederates  in  their  manifesto, 
which  I  exposed  on  a  former  occasion.  You 
have  seen  them  on  their  winding  way,  mean- 
dering the  narrow  and  crooked  path  in  In- 
dian file,  each  treading  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other,  and  neither  venturing  to  take  a  step 
to  th«  right  or  left,  or  to  occupy  one  inch  of 
ground  which  did  not  bear  the  foot-print  of  the 
abolition  champion.  To  answer  one,  therefore, 
is  to  answer  the  whole.  The  statement  to  which 
they  seem  to  attach  the  most  importance,  and 
which  they  have  repeated  oftener  perhaps  than 
any  other,  is,  that,  pending  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  no  man  in  or  out  of  Congress 
ever  dreamed  of  abrogating  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise; that  from  that  period  down  to  the  present 
session  nobody  supposed  that  its  validity  had  been 
impaired,  or  anything  done  which  rendered  it  ob- 


ligatory upon  us  to  make  it  inoperative  hereafter; 
that  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  report  ?.nd  bill 
to  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  of  January  last,  neither 
I  nor  any  member  of  the  committee  ever  thought 
of  such  a  thing;  and  that  we  could  never  be 
||  brought  up  to  the  point  of  abrogating  the  eighth 
section  of  the  Missouri  act  until  after  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  introduced  his  amendment  to  my 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to  expose  the 
many  misrepresentations  contained  in  this  com- 
plicated charge,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  false  issue  which  these  gentlemen 
are  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  public  attention  from  tho 
real  issue  contained  in  the  bill.  They  wish  to 
have  the  people  believe  that  the  abrogation  of 
what  they  call  the  Missouri  compromise  was  the 
main  object  and  aim  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  only 
question  involved  is,  whether  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  north  of  36°  30'  shall  be  repealed  or  not? 
That  which  is  a  mere  incident  they  choose  to  con- 
sider the  principal.  They  make  war  on  the  means 
by  which  we  propose  to  accomplish  an  object,  in- 
stead of  openly' resisting  the  object  itself.  The 
principle  which  we  propose  to  carry  into  effect  by 
the  bill  is  this:  That  Congress  shall  neither  legis- 
late slavery  into  any  Territories  or  State,  nor  out  of 
the  same;  but  the  people  shall  be  left  free  to  regulate 
their  domestic  concerns  in  tlieir  own  way,  subject  oni$ 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  practical 
operation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  what- 
ever legal  obstacles  might  be  found  in  the  way  of 
its  free  exercise.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  great  fundamental  principle  of  self- 
government  that  the  bill  renders  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  Missouri  act  inoperative  and  void. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  will  these  senators  who  have 
arraigned  me,  or  any  one  of  them,  have  the  assu- 
rance to  rise  in  his  place  and  declare  that  this 
great  principle  was  never  thought  of  or  advocated 
as  applicable  to  territorial  bills,  in  1850;  that, 
from  that  session  until  the  present,  nobody  ever 
thought  of  incorporating  this  principle  in  all  new 
territorial  organizations;  that  the  Committee  on 
Territories  did  not  recommend  it  in  their  report; 
and  that  it  required  the  amendment  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  to  bring  us  up  to  that  point? 
Will  any  one  of  my  accusers,  dare  to  make  this 
is3ue,  and  let  it  be  tried  by  the  record  ?  I  will  be- 
gin with  the  compromises  of  1850.  Any  senator 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  journals 
will  find  that  on  the  25th  of  March  of  that  year  I 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  two 
bills  including  the  following  measures:  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  a  territorial  government  for 
Utah-,  a  territorial  go  vernment  for  New  Mexico, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary. 
These  bills  proposed  to  leave  the  people  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  free  to  decide  the  slavery  ques- 
tion for  themselves,  in  the  precise  language  of  the. 
Nebraska  bill  now  under  discussion.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  took  thosa 
two  bills  and  put  a  wafer  between  them,  and  re- 
ported them  back  to  the  Senate  as  one  bill,  with 
some  slight  amendments.  One  of  those  amend- 
ments was,  that  the  territorial  legislatures  should 
not  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery. 
I  objected  to  that  provision  upon  the  ground  that 
it  subverted  the  great  principle  of  self-governmeat 


upon  which  the  bill  had  been  originally  framed 
by  the  Territorial  Committee.  On  the  first  trial, 
tie  Senate  refused  to  strike  it  out,  but  subse- 
quently did  so,  after  full  debate,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish that  principle  as  the  rule  of  action  in  territo- 
rial organizations. 

Mr.  DODGE,  of  Iowa.  It  was  done  on  yonr 
own  motion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Upon  this  point  I  trust  I 
will  be  excused  for  reading  one  or  two  sentences 
from  some  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1850: 

"The  position  that  I  have  c»rer  taken  has  been 
that  this  the  slavery  question,  and  all  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  domestic  affairs  and  domestic 
policy  of  the  Territories,  ought  to  be  left -to  the 
decision  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  content  with  whatever  way  they  would 
decide  the  question,  because  they  have  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  these  matters  than  we  have, 
and  know  much  better  what  institutions  will  suit 
them,  than  we,  who  have  never  been  there,  can 
decide  for  them." 

Again,  in  the  same  debate,  I  said: 

14 1  do  not  see  how  those  of  us  who  have  taken 
the  position  which  we  have  taken,  (that  of  non-in- 
terference,) and  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  legislate  for  themselves  on  this 
question,  can  support  such  a  provision  without 
abandoning  all  the  arguments  which  we  urged  in 
the  presidential  campaign  in  the  year  1S4S,  and 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  Michigan  in  that  letter  which  is  known  as 
the  'Nicholson  letter.'  We  are  required  to  aban- 
don that  platform;  we  are  required  to  abandon 
those  principles,  and  to  stultify  ourselves,  and  to 
adopt  the  opposite  doctrine;  and  for  what?  In 
order  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  shall 
not  have  such  institutions  as  they  shall  deem 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  their  wants.  I  do 
not  see,  sir,  how  such  a  provision  as  that  can  be 
acceptable  either  to  the  people  of  the  north  or  the 
south." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  multiply  ex- 
tract after  extract  .from  my  speeches  in  1850,  and 
prior  to  that  date,  to  show  that  this  doctrine  of 
leaving  the  people  to  decide  these  questions  for 
themselves  is  not  an  "after-thought"  with  me, 
seized  upon  this  session  for  the  first  time,  as  my 
calumniators  have  so  frequently  and  boldly 
charged  in  their  speeches  during  this  debate,  and 
in  their  manifesto  to  the  public.  I  refused  to  sup- 
port the  celebrated  omnibus  bill  in  1850  until  the 
obnoxious  provision  was  stricken  out,  and  the 
principle  of  self-government  restored,  as  it  existed 
in  my  original  bill.  No  sooner  were  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850  passed,  than  the  abolition 
confederates,  who  lead  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
now,  raised  the  cry  of  repeal  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  and  in  others  forcible  resistance  to  j 
the  execution  of  the  law.  In  order  to  arrest  and 
suppress  the  treasonable  purposes  of  these  aboli-  \ 
tion  confederates,  and  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  ' 
war,  it  became  my  duty,  on  the  23d  of  October,  j 
1850,  to  address  an  excited  and  frenzied  multi- 
tude at  Chicago,  in  defence  of  each  and  all  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  that  year.  I  will  read 
^pne  or  two  sentences  from  that  speech,  to  show 
^now  those  measures  were  then  understood  and 
explained  by  their  advocates: 

"  These  measures  are  predicated  on  tke  great  fun- 


damental principle  that  every  people  ought  to  possess 
the  right  of  forming  and  regulating  their  own  in- 
ternal concerns  and  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  wayP 

Again  : 

"  These  things  are  all  confided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  each  State  to  decide  for  itself,  and  1  know 
of  no  reason  wiiy  THE  same  principle  should  not 
be  confided  to  the  Territories" 

In  this  speech  it  will  be  seen  that  I  lay  down 
a  general  principle  of  universal  application,  and 
make  no  distinction  between  territories  north  or 
south  of  36°  30'. 

I  an*  aware  that  some  of  the  abolition  confeder- 
ates have  perpetrated  a  monstrous  forgery  on 
that  speech,  and  are  now  circulating  through  the 
abolition  newspapers  the  statement  that  I  said  that 
I  would  "cling  with  the  tenacity  of  life  to  the  com- 
promise of  1820."  This  statement,  false  as  it  is — 
a  deliberate  act  of  forgery,  as  it  is  known  to  be  by 
all  who  have  ever  seen  or  read  the  speech  referred 
to — constitutes  the  staple  article  out  of  which  most 
of  the  abolition  orators  at  the  small  anti-Nebra3ka 
meetings  manufacture  the  greater  part  of  their 
speeches.  I  now  declare  that  there  is  not  a  sen- 
tence, a  line,  nor  even  a  word  in  that  speech, 
which  imposes  the  slightest  limitation  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  great  principle  embraced  in  this  bill 
in  all  new  territorial  organizations,  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  line  of  36°  30'. 

At  the  session  of  1850- '51,  a  few  weeks  after 
this  speech  was  made  at  Chicago,  and  when  it 
had  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  circu- 
lated extensively  over  the  States,  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  proceeded  to  revise  its  action  upon  the 
slavery  question,  and  define  its  position  on  the 
compromise  of  1850.  After  rescinding  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  previous  session,  instructing 
my  colleague  and  myself  to  vote  for  a  proposition 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories,  resolutions 
were  adopted  approving  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850.  I  will  read  one  of  the  resolutions, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  61  yeas  to  4  nays: 

"  Resolved,  That  our  liberty  and  independence 
are  based  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  for 
themselves  such  a  government  as  they  may 
choose  ;  that  this  great  privilege — the  birthright  of 
freemen,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  secured  to  us  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors — ought  to  be  extended  to 
future  generations;  and  no  limitation  ought  to  be 
applied  to  this  power,  in  the  organization  of  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  of  either  aiTerrito- 
rial  government  or  a  State  Constitutidn  :  Provided, 
The  government  so  established  shall  be  republi- 
can, and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution." 

Another  series  of  resolutions  having  passed  the 
Senate  almost  unanimously,  embracing  the  same 
principle  in  different  language,  they  were  con- 
curred in  by  the  House.  Thus  was  the  position 
of  Illinois,  upon  the  slavery  question,  defined  at 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compromise  of  1850. 

Now,  sir,  what  becomes  of  the  declaration 
which  has  been  made  by  nearly  every  opponent 
of  this  bill,  that  nobody  in  this  whole  Union  ever 
dreamed  that  the  principle-of  the  Utah  and  New 
Mexican  bill  was  to  be  incorporated  into  all  future 
territorial  organizations?  I  have  shown  that  my 
own  State  so   understood  and  declared  it  at  the 
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time  in  the  most  implicit  and  solemn  manner.  Il- 
linois declared  that  our  "  liberty  and  independ- 
ence "  rest  upon  this  "  principle  ;"  that  the  prin- 
ple  "ought  to  be  extended  to  future  generations;" 
and  that  "no  limitation   ought  to  be  applied 
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territory  of  the  United  States."  No  excep- 
tion is  made  in  regard  to  Nebraska.  No  Missouri 
compromise  lines;  no  reservations  of  the  country 
north  of  3(P  30'.  The  principle  is  declared  to  be 
the  "birthright  of  freemen;"  the  "gift  of  Hea- 
ven," to  be  applied  without  limitation,"  in  Ne- 
braska as  well  as  Utah,  north  as  well  as  south  of 
36O30'. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that 
the  legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  recent  session,  has 
passed  resolutions  approving  the  Nebraska  bill; 
and  among  the  resolutions  is  one  in  the  precise 
language  of  the  resolution  of  1851,  which  I  have 
just  read  to  the  Senate. 

Thus Ihaveshown,Mr.  President , that th e  legis- 
lature and  people  of  Illinois  have  always  under- 
stood the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  estab- 
lishing certain  principles  as  rules  of  action  in  the 
organization  of  all  new  Territories,  and  that  no 
limitation  was  to  be  made  on  either  side  of  the 
geographical  line  of  36°  30'. 

Neither  my  time  nor  your  patience  will  allow 
me  to  take  up  the  resolutions  of  the  different 
States  in  detail,  and  show  what  has  been  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  whole  country  upon 
this  point.  I  am  now  vindicating  myself  and  my 
own  action  against  the  assaults  of  my  calumnia- 
tors ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  the  report  and  bill  which  I  have  presented 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  only  carried  out  the  known 
principles  and  solemnly  declared  will  ofthe  State 
whose  representative  I  am.  I  will  now  invite  the 
attention  ofthe  Senate  to  the  report  ofthe  com- 
mittee, in  order  that  it  may  be  known  how  much, 
or  rather  how  little,  truth  there  is  for  the  allega- 
gation  which  has  been  so  often  made  and  repeated 
on  this  floor,  that  the  idea  of  allowing  the  people 
in  Nebraska  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves  was  a  "  sheer  after-thought,"  con- 
ceived since  the  report  was  made,  and  not  until 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  proposed  his  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

I  read  from  that  portion  of  the  report  in  which 
the  committee  lay  down  the  principle  by  which 
they  proposed  to  be  governed  : 

l:In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  those 
measures  (compromise  of  1850)  were  intended  to 
have  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  enduring 
effect  than  the  mere  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  Mexican 
territory.  They  were  designed  to  establish  certain 
great  principle:-,  which  would  not  only  furnish 
adequate  remedies  for  existing  evils,  but  in  all 
time  to  conic  avoid  the  perils  of  a  similar  agitation. 
by  withdrawing  the  question  of  slavery  from  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  the  political  arena,  and  com- 
mitting it  to  the  arbitrament  of  those  who  were  im- 
mediately interested  in  and  alone  responsible  for  its 
consequences" 

After  making  a  brief  argument  in  defence  of 
this  principle,  the  report  proceeds,  as  follows  : 

"From  these  provisions.it  is  apparent  that  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  affirm  and  rest  upon 
the  following  propositions  : 

"  First.  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery 


in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  new  States  to  be 
formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate 
representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that_ 
purpose." 

And,  in  conclusion,  the  report  proposes  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from 
Iowa,  and  concludes  as  follows  : 

'' The  substitute  for  the  bill  which  your  com- 
mittee have  prepared,  and  which  is  commended 
to  the  favorable  action  ofthe  Senate,  proposes  to 
carry  these  propositions  and  principles  into  practi- 
cal operation,  in  the  precise  language  ofthe  com- 
promise measures  of  1850." 

Mr.  President,  as  there  has  been  so  much  mis- 
representation upon  this  point,  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  repeat  that  the  doctrine  of  the  report  ofthe 
committee,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
these  extracts,  is — 

First.  Thatthe  whole  question  of  slavery  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and 
the  political  arena,  and  committed  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in 
and  alone  responsible  for  its  existence. 

Second.  The  applying  this  principle  to  the 
Territories  and  the  new  States  to  be  formed  there- 
from, all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  people  residing  therein. 

Third.  That  the  committee  proposed  to  carry 
these  propositions  and  principles  into  effect  in  the 
precise  language  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850. 

Are  not  these  propositions  identical  with  the 
principles  and  provisions  ofthe  bill  on  your  table  ? 
If  there  is  a  hair's  breadth  of  discrepancy  between 
the  two,  I  ask  any  senator  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
point  it  out.  Both  rest  upon  the  great  principle, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions,  that 
the  people  are  to  decide  the  question  for  them- 
selves, subject  only  to  the  Constitution. 

But  my  accusers  attempt  to  raise  up  a  false 
issue,  and  thereby  divert  public  attention  from  the 
real  one,  by  the  cry  that  the  Missouri  compromise 
is  to  be  repealed  or  violated  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  Well,  if  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri 
act,  which  attempted  to  fix  the  destinies  of  future 
generations  in  those  Territories  for  all  time  to 
come,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  and  wishes 
of  the  people  when  they  should  be  received  into 
the  Union  as  States,  be  inconsistent  with  the  great 
principle  of  self-government  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  ought  to  be  abrogated. 
The  legislation  of  1850  abrogated  the  Missouri 
co/npromise,  so  far  as  the  country  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  Utah  and  JSew  Mexico  was  covered 
by  the  slavery  restriction.  It  is  true,  that  those 
acts  did  not  in  terms  and  by  name  repeal  the  act 
of  1820,  as  originally  adopted,  or  as  extended  by 
the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  in  1845,  any  more 
than  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Territories 
proposes  to  repeal  the  same  acts  this  session. 
But  the  acts  of  1850  did  authorize  the  people  oi 
those  Territories  to  exercise  "all  rightful  powers 
of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution," 
not  excepting  the  question  of  slavery ;  and  did 
provide  that,  when  those  Territories  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  they  should  be  received 
with  or  without  slavery  as  the  people  thereof 
might  determine  at  the  date  of  their  admission. 
These  provisions  were  in  direct  conflict  with  a 
clause    in    a   former    enactment,  declaring  that 


slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  any  por-' 
tion  of'  said  Territories,  and  hence  rendered  such 
clause  inoperative  and  void  to  the  extent  of 
such  conflict.  This  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, resulting  from  the  provisions  in  those 
acts  which  crave  the  people  the  right  to  decide  the 
slavery  question  for  themselves,  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go 
further  and  declare  that  certain  previous  enact- 
ments, which  were  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  conferred  in  the  bills,  "are  hereby 
repealed."  The  very  act  of  granting  those  powers 
and  rights  have  the  legal  effect  of  removing  all  ob- 
structions to  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  people, 
as  prescribed  in  those  territorial  bills.  Following 
that  example,  the  Committee  on  Territories  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  declare  the  eighth 
section  of  the  Missouri  act  repealed.  We  were 
content  to  organize  Nebraska  in  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexican  bills.  Our 
object  was  to  leave  the  people  entirely  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  and 
internal  concerns  in  their  own  way,  under  the 
Constitution:  and  we  deemed  it  wise  to  accom- 
plish that  object  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  the 
Bame  thing  had  been  done  in  Utali  and  New  Mex- 
ico by  the  acts  of  1850.  This  was  the  principle 
upon  which  the  comnlittee  reported;  and  our  bill 
was  supposed,  and  is  now  believed,  to  have  been 
in  accordance  with  it.  When  doubts  were  raised 
whether  the  bill  did  fully  carry  out  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  report,  amendments  were  made, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  avoid  all  miscon- 
struction, and  make  the  true  intent  of  the  act 
more  explicit.  The  last  of  these  amendments 
was  adopted  yesterday,  on  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Badger,)  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  any  laws  or 
regulations  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  1820. 
That  amendment  was  not  intended  to  change  the 
legal  effect  of  the  bill.  Its  object  was  to  repel  the 
slander  which  had  been  propagated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  in  the  north,  that  the  south- 
ern supporters  of  the  bill  desired  to  legislate 
slavery  into  these  Territories.  The  south  denies 
the  right  of  Congress  either  to  legislate  slavery  in- 
to any  Territory  or  State,  or  out  of  any  Territorjr 
or  State.  Non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  the  States  or  Territories  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  bill,  and  all  the  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
removing  all  doubt  and  cavil  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing and  object  of  the  measure. 

Mr  President,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  vin- 
dicating myself  and  the  action  of  the  committee 
from  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  us 
in  consequence  of  these  amendments.  It  seems 
to  be  the  tactics  of  our  opponents  to  direct  their 
arguments  against  the  unimportant  points  and  in- 
cidental questions  which  are  to  be  affected  by 
carrying  out  the  principle,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
lieving themselves  from  the  necessity  of  contro- 
verting the  principle  itself.  The  senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Chase]  led  off  gallantly  in  the  charge 
that  the  committee,  in  the  report  and  bill  first 
submitted,  did  not  contemplate  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  that  point,  until  after  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky offered  bis  amendment.  The  senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Smith]  followed  his  lead,  and 
repeated   the  same  statement.     Then  came  the 


other  senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Wade,]  and  the 
senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Seward,]  and  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumxer,]  all 
singing  the  same  song,  only  varying  the  tune. 

Let  me  ask  these  senators  what  they  mean  by 
this  statement  ?  Do  they  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  the  report  and  first  form  of  the  bill 
did  not  provide  for  leaving  the  slavery  question  to 
the  decision  of  the  people  in  the  terms  of  the  Utah 
bill  ?  Surely  the}'  will  not  dare  to  say  that,  fori 
have  already  shown  that  the  two  measures  were 
identical  in  principle  and  enactment.  Do  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  our  first  bill 
would  not  have  had  the  legal  effect  to  have  ren- 
dered the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  "in- 
operative and  void,"  to  use  the  language  of  the 
present  bill?  If  this  be  not  their  meaning,  will 
they  rise  in  their  places  and  inform  the  Senate 
what  their  meaning  was  ?  They  must  have  had 
some  object  in  giving  so  much  prominence  to  this 
statement,  and  in  repeating  it  so  often.  I  ad- 
dress the  question  to  the  senators  from  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Sumxer.] 
I  despair  in  extorting  a  response  from  l.hem;  for, 
no  matter  in  what  way  they  may  answer  upon 
this  point,  I  have  in  my  hand  the  evidence  over 
their  own  signatures,  to  disprove  the  truth  of  their 
answer.  I  allude  to  their  appeal  or  manifesto  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  they  ar- 
raign the  bill  and  report,  in  coarse  and  savage 
terms,  as  a  proposition  to  rej>eal  the  Missouri 
compromise,  to  violate  plighted  faith,  to  abro- 
gate a  solemn  compact,  &c,  &c.  This  document 
was  signed  by  these  two  senators  in  their  official 
capacity,  and  published  to  the  world  before  any 
amendments  had  been  offered  to  the  bill.  It  was 
directed  against  the  committee's  first  bill  and  re- 
port, and  against  them  alone.  If  the  statements 
in  this  document  be  true,  that  the  first  bill  did  re- 
peal the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  statements  in  their  speeches 
since,  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  not  the  recommendation  of  the  re- 
port, and  was  not  the  legal  effect  of  the  bill  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  statements  in  their  subsequent 
speeches  are  true,  what  apology  do  those  senators 
propose  to  make  to  the  Senate  and  country  for 
having  falsified  the  action  of  the  committee  in  a 
document  over  their  own  signatures,  and  thus 
spread  a  false  alarm  among  the  people,  and  mis- 
led the  public  mind  in  respect  to  our  proceedings? 
These  senators  cannot  avoid  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  alternatives.  Let  them  seize  upon  either, 
and  they  stand  condemned  and  self-convicted;  in 
the  one  case  by  their  manifesto,  and  in  the  other 
by  their  speeches. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  understood  the 
bill  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  to  have  the  same 
legal  effect  in  whatever  phase  it  has  been  present- 
ed. When  first  introduced,  they  denounced  it  as 
a  proposition  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  restriction. 
When  amended,  they  repeated  the  same  denunci- 
ation, and  so  on  each  successive  amendment. 
They  now  object  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
same  reason,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  they 
have  not  the  least  faith  in  the  correctness  of  their 
own  statements  in  respect  to  the  mutations  and 
changes  in  the  bill. 

They  seem  very  unwilling  to  meet  the  real 
issue.  They  do  not  like  to  discuss  the  principle. 
There  seems  to  be  something  which  strikes  them 
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with  terror  when  you  invite  their  attention  to 
that  great  fundamental  principle  of  popular  sove- 
reignty. Hence  you  find  that  all  the  memorials 
they  have  presented  are  against-  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  in  favor  of  the  sanctity 
of  compacts — in  favor  of  preserving  plighted  faith. 
The  senator  from  Ohio  is  cautious  to  dedicate  his 
speech  with  some  such  heading  as  "  Maintain 
Plighted  ,  Faith."  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  people  as  far  as  possible  from  this 
principle  of  self-government  and  constitutional 
rights. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  this  Missouri  compromise,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late  ?  It  has 
been  read  so  often  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  it  again. 
It  was  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1820,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State  government, 
preparatory  to  the  admission  of  such  State  into 
the  Union.  The  first  section  provided  that  Mis- 
souri should  be  received  into  the  Union  "on.  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatsoever."  The  la3t  and  eighth  section  pro- 
vided that  slavery  should  be  "forever  prohibited" 
in  all  the  territory  which  had  been  acquired  from 
France  north  of  36°  30',  and  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  Stats  of  Missouri.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  terms  of  the  law  that  purports  to  be 
a  compact,  or  indicates  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation.  To  prove  that 
it  was  more  than  it  purports  to  be  on  its  face,  gen- 
tlemen must  produce  other  evidence,  and  prove 
that  there  was  such  an  understanding  as  to  create 
a  moral  obligation  in  the  nature  of  a  compact. 
Have  they  shown  it? 

I  have  heard  but  one  item  of  evidence  produced 
during  this  whole  debate,  and  that  was  a  short 
paragraph  from  Niles's  Register,  published  a  few 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  But  gentlemen 
aver  that  it  was  a  solemn  compact,  which  could 
not  be  violated  or  abrogated  without  dishonor. 
According  to  their  understanding,  the  contract 
was  that,  in  consideration  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever, slavery  should  be  prohibited  forever  in  the 
Territories  north  of  36°  30'.  Now,  who  were  the 
parties  to  this  alleged  compact?  They  tell  us  that 
it  was  a  stipulation  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  such  parties  under  the 
Constitution.  I  am  unwilling  that  there  shall  be 
any  such  parties  known  in  our  legislation.  If 
there  is  such  a  geographical  line,  it  ought  to  be 
obliterated  forever,  and  there  should  be  no  other 
parties  than  those  provided  for  in  the  Constitution, 
vizi  the  States  of  this  Union.  These  are  the  only 
parties  capable  of  rontracting  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  this  was  a  compact,  let  us  see  how  it. 
Was  entered  into.  The  bill  originated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  passed  that  body 
without  a  southern  voto  in  its  favor.  It  i3  proper 
to  remark,  however,  that  it  did  not  at  that  time 
contain  the  eighth  section,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  Territories;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  slavery  in  the  proposed  State  of 
Missouri.  In  the  Senate,  the  clause  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  State  was  stricken  out,  and  the 
eighth  section  addod  to' the  end  of  the  bill,  by  the 
terms  of  which  slavery  was  to  be  forever  prohib- 


ited in  the  territory  not  embraced  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  north  of  "36°  30'.  The  vote  on  adding 
this  section  stood,  in  the  Senate,  34  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  10  in  the  negative.  Of  the  northern 
senators,  20  voted  for  it  and  2  against  it.  On  the 
question  of  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading  as 
amended,  which  was  the  teat  vote  on  its  passage, 
the  vote  stood  24  yeas  and  20  nays.  Of  the  north- 
ern senators,  4  only  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
18  in  the  negative.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  compact,  the  north  never 
agreed  to  it.  The  northern  senators  voted  to  in- 
sert the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories; 
and" then,  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  four  te 
one",  voted  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
north,  therefore,  never  signed  the  compact, 
never  consented  to  it,  never  agreed  to  be  bound 
by  it.  This  fact  becomes  very  important  in  vin- 
dicating the  character  of  the  north  for  repudiat- 
ing this  alleged  compromise  a  few  months 
afterwards.  The  act  was  approved  and  became 
a  law  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  the  people  of  Missouri  formed 
a  constitution  and  State  government  prepara- 
tory to  admission  into  the  Union,  in  conformity 
with  the  act.  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution,  declar- 
ing Missouri  to  be  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 
This  resolution  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  it  was  rejected  by  northern 
votes,  and  thns  Missouri  was  voted  out  of  the 
Union,  instead  of  being  received  into  the  Union 
under  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  now 
known  as  the  Missouri  compromise.  Now,  sk, 
what  becomes  of  our  plighted  faith,  if  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  March,  1820,  was  a  solemn  compact, 
as  we  are  now  told?  They  have  all  rung  the 
changes  upon  it,  that  it  was  a  sacred  and  irrevo- 
cable compact,  binding  in  honor,  in  conscience, 
and  morals,  which  could  not  be  violated  or  repu- 
diated without  perfidy  and  dishonor !  The  two 
senators  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Chase  and  Mr. Wade,} 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sumner,} 
the  senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Smith,}  the 
senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Seward,]  and 
perhaps  others,  have  all  assumed  this  position. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     Will  the  senator  excuse  me 
for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  SEWARD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fore- 
seen that  it  would  be  probable  that  the  honorable 
senator  from  Illinois  would  have  occasion  to  reply 
to  many  arguments  which  have  been  made  by  the 
opponents  of  this  measure;  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  create  a  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  to  answer  his  arguments 
afterwards.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  meaning  to  be 
fair,  and  desiring  to  have  no  such  advantage  as 
the  last  word,  but  to  leave  it  to  him,  to  whom  it 
rightly  belongs,  I  had  proposed,  if  agreeable  to 
him,  when  he  should  state  anything  which  con- 
troverted my  own  position,  to  make  the  answer 
during  bis  speech,  instead  of  deferring  it  until 
afterwards.  To  me  the  last  word  is  never  of  any 
advantage;  but  I  know  that  it  is  to  him,  and 
ought  to  be  so  regarded  by  him.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  here,  and  I  propose  to  say  another  word  at 
another  time;  but  if  it  be  at  all  uncomfortable  to 
the  senator,  I  will  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  un- 
til after  he  concludes. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  it  will  take  but  a  minute, 
I  will  yield  new  -,  but  if  the  senator  is  to  take 
considerable  time,  I  prefer  to  go  on  myself. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  No,  sir,  I  make  no  long 
speeches  anywhere  ;  I  never  make  a  long  speech, 
and  therefore  I  would  prefer  saying  what  1  have 
to  submit  now,  if  the  honorable  senator  prefers  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  1  thought  he  would.  In  the 
first  place,  I  find  that  the  honorable  senator  is 
doming  upon  my  own  ground  in  regard  to  com- 
promises. 

yMr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  a  vindication 
of  any  point  which  I  have  attacked.  I  hope  the 
honorable  senator  will  state  his  point. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  am  going  to  state  the  point, 
or  I  will  state  nothing.  Whoever  will  refer  to 
my  antecedents  will  find  that  in  the  year  1850  I 
expressed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  legislative 
compromises  between  the  north  and  south,  which, 
at  that  day,  W0re  rejected  and  repudiated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS"  If  the  object  of  the  senator 
is  to  go  back,  and  go  through  all  his  opinions,  I 
eannot  yield  the  floor  to  him  ;  but  if  his  object  is 
now  to  show  that  the  north  did  not  violate  the 
Missouri  compromise,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  SEW  A  RD.  If  the  honorable  senator  will 
allow  me  just  one  minute  and  a  half,  without  dic- 
tating what  I  shall  say  within  that  minute  and  a 
half,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly,  I  will  consent  to 
that. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  find  that  the  honorable 
senator  from  Illinois  is  standing  upon  the  ground 
upon  which  I  stood  in  1350.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  now  in  favor  of  that  ground.  On  this  occa- 
sion, I  stand  upon  the  ground,  in  regard  to  com- 
promises, which  has  been  adopted  by  the  country. 
Then,  when  the  Senator  tells  me  that  the  north 
did  not  altogether,  willingly,  and  unanimously, 
consent  to  the  compromise  of  1820,  I  agree  to  it  ; 
but  Fhave  been  overborne  in  the  country,  on  the 
ground  that  if  one  northern  man  carried  with  him 
a  majority  of  Congress  he  bound  the  whole  north. 
And  so  I  hold  in  regard  to  the  compromise  of 
1820,  that  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  which  has 
been  held  by 'the  south  and  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Illinois  to  bind  the  north.  The 
south  having  received  their  consideration  and 
equivalent,  1  only  hold  him,  upon  his  own  doc- 
trine and  the  doctrine  of  the  south,  bound  to 
stand  to  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that 
point. 

A  few  words  more  will  cover  all  that  I  have  to 
say  about  what  the  honorable  Senator  may  say 
hereafter  as  to  the  north  repudiating  this  contract. 
When  I  was  absent,  I  understood  the  senator 
a-!luded  to  the  fact  that  my  name  appeared  upon 
aai  appeal  which  was  issued  by  the  honorable  sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  some  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  people,  on  the  subject  of  this  bill. 
Upon  that  point  it  has  been  my  intention  through- 
out to  leave  to  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois, 
and  those  who  act  with  him,  whatever  there  is  of 
merit,  and  whatever  there  is  of  responsibility  for 
the  present  measure,  and  for  all  the  agitation 
and  discussion  upon  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  I 
found,  when  I  returned  to  the  Capitol,  that  my 
name  was  on  that  paper,  I  caused  it  to  be  made 
.  known  and  published,  as  fully  and  extensively  as 
I  eouid,  that  I  had  never  been  consulted   in   re- 


gard to  it;  that  I  know  nothing  about  it;  and  that 
the  merit  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bility, belonged  to  the  honorable  senator  from 
Ohio,  and  those  who  co-operated  with  him;  and 
that  I  had  never  seen  the  paper  on  which  he 
commented;  nor  have  I  in  any  way  addressed  the 
public  upon  the  subject.  , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  senator 
from  New  York  a  question.  If  I  understood  hie 
remarks  when  he  spoke,  and  if  I  understand  his 
speech  as  published,  he  averred  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  a  compact  between  the  nortli  and 
tiie  south:  that  the  north  performed  it  on  its  part; 
that  it  had  done  so  faithfully  for  thirty  years;  that 
the  south  had  received  all  its  benefits,  and  the 
moment  these  benefits  had  been  fully  realized,  the 
south  disavowed  the  obligations  under  which  it 
had  received  them.     Is  not  that  his  position? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  an- 
swer questions  put  to  me,  unless  they  are  entirely 
categorical,  and  placed  in  such  a  shape  that  I  may 
know  exactly,  and  have  time  to  consider,  their 
whole  extent.  The  honorable  senator  frcm  Illi- 
nois has  put  a  very  broad  question.  What  I  mean 
to  say,  however,  and  that  will  answer  his  pur- 
pose, is,  that  his  position,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  south  is,  that  this  was  a  compromise;  and  I 
say  that  the  north  has  never  repudiated  that  com- 
promise. Indeed,  it  has  never  had  the  power  to 
do  so.  Missouri  came  into  the  Union,  and  Ar- 
kansas came  into  the  Union,  under  that  compro- 
mise-; and  whatever  individuals  may  have  said, 
whatever  individuals,  more  or  less  humble  than 
myself,  may  have  contended,  the  practical  effect 
is,  that  the  south  has  had  all  that  she  could  get 
by  that  compromise,  and  that  the  north  is  now 
in  the  predicament  of  being  obli;  ed  to  defend 
what  was  left  to  her.  I  believe  that  answers  the 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  choose 
to  bring  men  directly  up  to  this  point.  The  sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  labored  in  his  whole 
speech  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  a  compact; 
that  the  north  had  been  faithful;  and  that  the 
south  acquiesced  until  she  got  all  its  advantages, 
and  then  disavowed  and  sought  to  annul  it.  This 
he  pronounced  to  be  bad  faith;  and  he  made  ap- 
peals about  dishonor.  The  senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Smith]  did  the  same  thing,  and  so 
i  did  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sum- 
ner,] and  the  senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Chase.] 
That  is  the  great  point  to  which  the  whole  aboli- 
tion party  are  now  directing  all  their  artillery  in 
this  battle.  Now,  I  propose  to  bring  them'to  the 
point.  If  this  was  a  compact,  and  if  what  they 
have  said  is  fair,  or  just,  or  true,  who  was  it  that 
repudiated  the  compact  ? 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Mr  President,  the  senator 
from  Illinois,  I  know,  does  not  intend  to  misstate 
my  position.  That  position,  as  announced  in  the 
language  of  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Senate,  and  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  is, 
"this  is  an  infraction  of  solemn  obligations,  as- 
sumed beyond  recall  by  the  south,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State;" 
which  was  one  year  after  the  act  of  1820. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  coma 
to  that;  and  I  wish  to  see  whether  this  was  an 
obligation  which  was  assumed  "beyond  recall." 
If  it  was  a  compact  between  the  two  parties,  and 
one  party  has  been  faithfcl,  it  is  beyond  recall  by 
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the  other.  If,  however,  one  party  has  been  faith- 
less, what  shall  we  think  of  them,  if,  while  faith- 
less, they  ask  a  performance  ? 
Mr.  SEWARD.  Show  it. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  I  am  coming 
to.  I  have  already  stated  that,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Missouri  presented  a  constitu- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  act  of  1820;  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  admit  her; 
and  that  the  House  refused  to  admit  Missouri  in 
conformity  with  the  alleged  compact,  and,  I 
think,  on  three  distinct  votes,  rejected  her. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  beg  my  honorable  friend, 
for  I  desire  to  call  him  so,  to  answer  me  frankly 
whether  he  would  rather  I  should  say  what  I  have 
to  say  in  this  desultory  way,  or  whether  he  would 
prefer  that  1  should  answer  him  afterwards;  be- 
cause it  is  with  me  a  rule  in  the  Sena  e  never  to 
interrupt  a  gentleman,  except  to  help  him  in  his 
argument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  rather  hear  the  sen- 
ator now. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  What  I  have  to  say  now, 
and  I  acknowledge  the  magnanimity  of  the  senator 
from  Illinois  in  allowing  me  to  say  it,  is,  that  the 
north  stood  by  that  compa6t  until  Missouri  came 
in  with  a  constitution,  one  article  of  which  denied 
to  colored  citizens  of  other  States  the  equality  of 
privileges  which  were  allowed  to  all  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  then  the  north  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  colored  men  to  be  regarded 
as  citizens,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens.  Upon  that  a  new  compro- 
mise was  necessary.     I  hope  I  am  candid. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  senator  is  candid,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  he  understands  the  facts;  but  I 
undertake  to  maintain  that  the  north  objected  to 
Missouri  because  she  allowed  slavery,  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  free-negro  clause  alone. 
Mr.  SEWARD.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  prove 
that  the  north  did  not  object,  solely  on  account 
of  the  free-negro  clause;  but  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time,  the  north  objected 
as  well  because  of  slavery  as  in  regard  to  free  ne- 
groes. Here  is  the  evidence.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1821, 
Mr.  Mallory,  of  Vermont,  moved  to  amend  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, as  follows: 

"To  amend  the  said  amendment, by  striking  out 
all  thereof  after  the  word  respects,  and  inserting-  the 
following :  '  Whenever  the  people  of  the  said  State, 
by  a  convention,  appointed  according  to  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  act  to  authorize  the  people  of 
Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the. 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  ap- 
proved March  G,  1S20,  adopt  a  constitution  con- 
formably to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  shall,  in 
addition  to  said  provision,  further  provide,  in  and 
by  said  constitution,  that  neither  slavery  iior'invol- 
iintary  servitude,  shall  ever  be  allowed,  in  said  State 
of  Missouri,  unless  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for 
crimes  committed  against  the  laws  of  said  State, 
whereof  the  party  accused  shall  be  duly  convict- 
ed: Provided,  That  the  civil  condition  of  those 
persons  who  now  are  held  to  service  in  Missouri 
3hall  not  be  affected  by  this  last  provision."' 
Here  I  show,  then,  that  the  proposition  was 


made  that  Missouri  should  not  come  in  unless,  in 
addition  to  complying  with  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, so  called,  she  would  go  further,  and  prohibit 
slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     Now,  then,  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  vote  was  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays.  I  hold  it  in  my  hand.  Sixty-one 
northern  men  voted  for  that  amendment,  and 
thirty -three  against  it.  Thus  the  north,  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  expressly  repudiated  a 
solemn  compact  upon  the  very  matter  in  contro- 
versy, to  wit:  that  slavery  should  not  be  prohib- 
ited in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  WELLER.  Let  the  senator  from  New 
York  answer  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  hear  his 
answer. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  desire,  if  I  shall  be  obtru- 
sive by  speaking  in  this  way,  that  senators  will 
at  once  signify,  or  that  any  senator  will  signify, 
that  I  am  obtrusive.  But  I  make  these  explana- 
tions in  this  way,  for  the  reason  that  I  desire  to 
give  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  my  answer  to  him  as  he  goes 
along.  It  is  simply  this:  That  this  doctrine  of 
compromises  is,  as  it  has  been  held,  that  if  so 
many  northern  men  shall  go  with  so  many  south- 
ern men  as  to  fix  the  law,  then  it  binds  the  north 
and  south  alike.  I  therefore  have  but  one  answer 
to  make:' that  the  vote  for  the  restriction  was  less 
than  the  northern  vote  which  was  given  against 
the  whole  compromise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  now,  we  come  to  this 
point:  We  have  been  told,  during  this  debate, 
that  you  must  not  judge  of  the  north  by  the  mi- 
nority, but  by  her  majority.  You  have  been  told 
that  the  minority,  who  stood  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  south,  were  dough-faces. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  have  not  said  so.  I  will 
not  say  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  You  have  all  said  so  in  your 
speeches,  and  you  have  asked  us  to  take  the  ma- 
jority of  the  north. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  spoke  of  the  practical  fact. 
I  never  said  anything  about  dough-faces. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  You  have  asked  us  to  take 
the  majority  instead  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     The  majority  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  talking  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  northern  vote. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  senator  will  hear 
me.  I  wish  to  recall  him  to  the  issue.  I  stated 
that  the  north  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  against  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union 
under  the  act  of  1820,  and  caused  the  defeat  of 
that  measure  ;  and  he  said  that  they  voted  against 
it  on  the  ground  of  the  free-negro  clause  in  her 
constitution,  and  not  upon  the  ground  of  slavery. 
Now,  I  have  shown  by  the  evidence  that  it  was 
upon  the  ground  of  slavery,  as  well  as  upon  the 
other  ground  ;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  north 
required  not  only  that  Missouri  should  comply 
with  the  compact  of  1820,  so  called,  but  that  she 
should  go  further,  and.  give  up  the  whole  consider^ 
ation  which  the  senator  says  the  south  received 
from  the  north  for  the  Missouri  compromise. 
The  compact,  he  says,  was  that,  in  consideration 
of  slavery  being  permitted  in  Missouri,  it  should 
be  prohibited  in  the  Territories.  After  having 
procured  the  prohibition  in  the  Territories,  the 
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North,  by  a  majority  of  her  votes,  refused  to  admit 
Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  State,  and,  in  violation 
of  the  alleged  compact,  required  her  to  prohibit  sla- 
very as  a  further  condition  of  her  admission.  This 
repudiation  x>f  the  alleged  compact  by  the  north 
is  recorded  by  yeas  and  nays,  sixty-one  to  thirty- 
three,  and  entered  upon  the  Journal,  as  an  im- 
perishable evidence  of  the  fact.  With  this  evidence 
before  us,  against  whom  should  the  charge  of 
perfidy  be  preferred  ? 

Sir,  if  this  was  a  compact,what  must  be  thought 
of  those  who  violated  it  almost  immediately  after 
it  was  formed  ?  I  say  it  was  a  calumny  upon  the 
north  to  say  that  it  was  a  compact.  1  should  feel 
a  flush  of  shame  upon  my  cheek,  as  a  northern 
man,  if  I  were  to  say  that  it  was  a  compact,  and 
that  the  section  of  the  country  to  which  I  belong 
received  the  consideration,  and  then  repudiated 
the  obligation  in  eleven  months  after  it  was  en- 
tered into.  I  deny  that  it  was  a  compact  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  But  if  it  was,  the  record  proves 
that  faith  was  not  observed;  that  the  contract  was 
never  carried  into  effect;  that  after  the  north  had 
procured  the  passage  of  the  act  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  the  Territories,  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  large  enough  to  prevent  its  repeal,  Mis- 
souri was  refused  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
slaveholding  State,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
March  6,  1820.  If  the  proposition  be  correct,  as 
contended  for  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  that 
there  was  a  solemn  compact  between  the  north 
and  south  that,  in  consideration  of  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  Missouri  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  conformity  with  the 
act  of  1820,  that  compact  was  repudiated  by 
the  north  and  rescinded  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  parties  within  twelve  months  from  its  date. 
Missouri  was  never  admitted  under  the  act  of  the 
Gth  of  March,  1820.  She  was  refused  admission 
under  that  act.  She  was  voted  out  of  the  Union 
•  by  northern  votes,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation 
that  she  should  be  received;  and,  in  consequence 
of  tliGse  facts,  a  new  compromise  was  rendered 
necessary,  by  the  terms  of  which  Missouri  was 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  conditionally — ad- 
mitted on  a  condition  not  embraced  in  the  act  of 
1820,  and,  in  addition,  to  a  full  compliance  with 
all  the  provisions  of  said  act.  If,  then,  the  act  of 
1820,  by  the  eighth  section  of  which  slavery  was 
prohibited  in  the  Territories,  was  a  compact,  it  is 
clear  to  the  comprehension  of  every  fair-minded 
man  that  the  refusal  of  the  north  to  admit  Missouri , 
in  compliance  with  its  stipulations,  and  without 
further  conditions,  imposes  upon  us  a  high  moral 
obligation  to  remove  the  prohibition  of-slavery  in 
the  Territories,  since  it  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  procured  upon  a  condition  never  performed. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  senator  from 
New  York  has  taken  great  pains  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  of  the  north  the  conviction  that 
the  act  of  1820  was  a  solemn  compact,  the  viola- 
tion or  repudiation  of  which  by  either  party  in- 
volves perfidy  and  dishonor,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  that  senator  [Mr.  Seward]  to  the 
fact,  that  his  own  State  was  the  first  to  repudiate 
the  compact  and  to  instruct  her  senators  in  Con- 
gress not  to  admit  Missouri  into  the  Union  in 
compliance  with  it,  nor  unless  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     That  is  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  have  the  resolutions  be- 


fore me,  in  the  printed  Journal  of  the  Senate. 
The  senator  from  New  York  is  familiar  with  the 
fact,  and  frankly  admits  it  : 

'l  State  ot?  New  York,  ) 

I«j  Assembly,  November,  13,  1S20.  j 

"  Whereas  the  legislature  of  this  State,  at  the 
last  session,  did  instruct  their  senators  and  request 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the 
admission,  as  a  Slate,  into  the  Union,  of  any  ler- 
riior5r  not  comprised  within  the  original  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States,  without  making  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  therein  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  admission  ;  and  whereas  this  legislature  is 
impressed  with  the  correctness  of  the  sentiments 
so  communicated  to  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives :  Therefore — 

"Resolved,  (if  the  honorable  the  Senate  concur 
herein,)  That  this  legislature  does  approve  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
session:  and  further,  if  the  provisions  contained 
in  any  proposed  constitution  of  a  new  State  deny 
to  any  citizens  of  the  existing  States  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  such  new 
State,  that  such  proposed  constitution  should  not 
be  accepted  or  confirmed  ;  the  same,  in  thfe  opin- 
ion of  this  legislature,  being  void  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And  that  our  senators 
be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  in  Congress 
be  requested,  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  pre- 
vent the  acceptance  and  confirmation  of  any  such 
constitution/' 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  resolutions,  that  at  the 
previous  session  the  New  York  legislature  had 
"instructed"  the  senators  from   that   State  "to 

OPPOSE    THE    ADMISSION,    AS  A    STATE,    INTO    THE 

Union  of  ANY  territory  not  comprised  within 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out MAKING  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  SLAVERY 
THEREIN  AN  INDISPENSABLE  CONDITION  OF  AD- 
MISSION." 

These  instructions  are  not  confined  to  territory 
north  of  36°  30'.  They  apply,  and  were  intended 
to  apply,  to  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  all  territory  which  might  hereafter 
be  acquired.  They  deny  the  right  of  Arkansas 
to  admission  as  a  slaveholding  State,  as  well  as 
Missouri.  They  lay  down  a  general  principle  to 
be  applied  and  insisted  upon  everywhere,  and  in 
all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances.  These 
resolutions  were  first  adopted  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March  6,  1820,  which  the  senator 
now  chooses  to  call  a  compact.  But  they  were  re- 
newed and  repeated  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1820,  a  little  more  than  eight  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  instruc- 
tions to  the  New  York  senators  to  resist  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  State ,  not- 
withstanding the  stipulations  in  the  alleged  com- 
pact. Now,  let  me  ask  the  senator  from  New 
York  by  what  authority  he  declared  and  published 
in  his  speech  that  the  act  of  1820,  was"  a  compact 
which  could  not  be  violated  or  repudiated  without 
a  sacrifice  of  honor,  justice,  and  good  faith.  Per- 
haps he  will  shelter  himself  behind  the  resolutions 
of  his  State,  which  he  presented  this  session, 
branding  this  bill  as  a  violation  of  plighted  faith. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Will  the  senator  "allow  me  a 
word  of  explanation  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly,  with' a  great  deal 
of  pleasure. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     I  wish  simply  to  say  that  the 
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State  of  New  York,  for  now  thirty  years,  has  re- 
fused   to  make   airy   compact  oh  any  terms  by 
which  a  concession  should  be  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.     Bat,    by  the  practical  action  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  compromises 
have  been  made,  .which,  it  is  held  by  the  honora- 
ble senator  from   Illinois  and  by  the  south,  bind 
her  against  her  consent  and  approval.  And  there- 
fore she  stands  throughout  this  whole  matter  up- 
on the  same  ground — always  refusing  to  enter  in- 
to a  compromise^  always  insisting  upon  the  pro-  || 
hibition  of  slavery  within  the   Territories  of  the 
United   States.     But,  on  this  occasion,  we,  stand  j 
herewith  a  contract  which  has  stood  for  thirty  jl 
years,  notwithstanding-  our  protest  and  dissent,  I 
and  in  which  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  fulfilled 
except  that  part  which  is  to  be  beneficial  to  us.  I 
All  the  rest  has  been  fulfilled,  and  we  stand  here  [ 
with  ofcr   old  opinions  on  the  whole  subject  of  i! 
compromises, demanding  fulfillment  on  the  part  of  jl 
the  south,  which  the   honorable  senator  from  Mi-  j 
eoW;  on  the  present  occasion  represents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  senator  jl 
undoubtedly  speaks  for  himself  very  frankly  and  j 
very  candidly.. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  1  deny  that  on  this  j 
point  he  speaks  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     We  shall  see. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  will  state  the  reason  why  i 
I  say  so.     He  has  presented   here   resolutions   of  I 
the  State  of  New  York  which  have  been  adopted  i 
this  year,  declaring  the.  act  of  March  6,  1820,  to 
be  a  "solemn  compact." 

1  read  from  the  second  resolution: 

M  3ut  at  the  same  time  duty  to  themselves  and 
to  the  oilier  States  of  the  Union  demands  that 
when  an  effort  is  making  to  violate  a  solemn  com 
pact,  whereby  the  political  power  of  the  State 
and  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  honest  sentiments 
of  its  citizens  will  be  jeoparded  and  invaded,  they 
should  raise  their  voice  in  protest  against  the 
threatened  infrastiori  of  their  rights,  and  declare 
that  the  negation  or  repeal  by  Congress  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  will  be  regarded  by  them  as 
a  violation  of  right  and  of  faith,  and  destructive  of 
that  confidence  and  regard  which  should  attach  to 
the. enactments  of  the  federal  legislature." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let  tire  senator  off  on 
fcho  plea  that  I,  ibr  the  sake  of  the  argument,  in 
reply  to  him  and  other  opponents  of  this  bill,  have 
called  it  a  compact  :  or  that  the  south  have  called 
it  a  compact ;  pr  that  other  friends  of  Nebraska 
have  called  it  a  compact  which  has  been  violated  I 
and  rendered  invalid.     He  and  his  abolition  con-  j 
federates  have  arraigned  me  for  a  violation  of  a 
compact,  which,  they  say,  is  binding  in  morals,  in  I 
conscience,  and    honor.     I  have   shown  that  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  at   its   present  session,  j 
has  declared  it  to   be  "  a  solemn  compact,"  and  j 
that  its  repudiation  would  "  be  regarded  by  them  | 
as  a  violation  of  right,  and  of  faith,  and  destruc- 
tive   of  confidence  and    regard."     I    have   also  | 
shown,  that  if  it  be  such  a  compact,  the  State  of 
New  York  stands  self-condemned  and  self-convic-  j 
tod  as  the  first  to  repudiate  and  violate  it. 

But  since  the   senator  has  chosen  to   make  an 
issue  with  me   in   respect  to   the   action  of  New  I 
York,  with  the  view  of  condemning  my  conduct  j 
here,  I  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  senator  to  i 
another  portion  of  these   resolutions.     Referring  ' 


|  to  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the 
j  legislature  of  New  York  says  : 

''  Tha't  the  adoption  of  this  provision  would  be.- 
in   derogation   of  the   truth,   a   gro.-s   violation  of 
i  plighted  faith,  and  an  outrage  and  indignity  upon 
t  i he  free    States  of  the   Union,  whose  assent  has 
S  been  yielded  to  the   admission   into  the  Union  ef 
j  Missouri   and  of  Arkansas,  with  slavery,  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the  provi- 
sion (now   sought   to  be  abrogated)  known  as  the 
Missouri   compromise,  whereby  slavery  was  de- 
clared to  be  'forever  prohibited  in  all  that  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  Stales,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which   lies   north   of  36°  30' 
north    latitude,  not    included  within  the  limits  of 
the  State' of  Missouri."  ,   . 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  upon  the  courtesy 
and  propriety  exhibited  in  this  legislative  decla- 
ration, that  a  provision  in  a  bill,  reported  by  a 
regular  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  arid  known  to  be  approved  by  three-fourths 
of  the  body,  and  which  has  since  received  the 
sanction  of  their  votes,  is  "in  derogation  oftruth, 
a  gross  violation  of  plighted  faith,  and  an  outrage 
and  indignity,"  &c.  The  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure claim  a  monopoly  of  all  the  courtesies  and 
amenities,  which  should  be  observed  among  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  in  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties  ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  mildest  and  most  respectful  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  which  they  have  indulged.  But  there 
is  a  declaration  in  this  resolution  to  which  I  wish 
to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country.  It  is  the  distinct  allegation 
that  "  the  free  States  of  the  Union,"  including 
New  ^'ork,  yielded  their  "  assent  to  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
with  slavery,  in  reliance  upon  the  faithful  obser- 
vance of  the  provision  known  as  the  Missouri 
compromise." 

Now,  sir,  since  the  legislature  of  New  York 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  arraign  the  State  on 
matters  oftruth,  I  will  demonstrate  that  this  par- 
agraph contains  two  material  statements  in  direct 
"derogation  of  truth."  I  have  already  shown, 
beyond  centroversy,  by  the  records  of  the  legis- 
lature and  by  the  journals  of  the  Senate,  that 
New  York  never  did  give  her  assent  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  with  slavery !  Hence,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  in  the  polite  language  of  her 
own  resolutions,  that  the  statement  that  New 
York  yielded  her  assent  to  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri with  slavery  is  in  "derogation  of  truth!" 
and,  secondly,  the  statement  that  such  assent 
was  given  "in  reliance  upon  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  Missouri  compromise"  is  equally  "in 
derogation  oftruth."  New  York  never  assented 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State, 
never  assented  to  what  she  now  calls  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  never  observed  its  stipulations 
as  a  compact,  never  has  been  willing  to  carry  it 
out;  but  on  the  contrary  has  always  resisted  it, 
as  I  have  demonstrated  by  her  own  records. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  other  journals," 
records,  and  instructions,  which  prove  that  New 
York  was  not  the  only  free  State  that  repudiated 
the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820  within  twelve 
months  from  its  date.  I  will  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  b}r  re- 
ferring to  them,  unless  come  opponent  of  the  bill 
render.?   it  necessary.    In   that  event,  I  may  be 
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able  to  place  other  senators  and  their  States  in 
the  same  unenviable  position  in  which  the  sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  found  himself  and  his 
S\ate. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  that  to  call  the  act  of  the 
6th  of  March,  1820,  a  compact,  binding  in  honor, 
is  to  charge  the  northern  States  of  this  Union  with 
•  an  act  of  perfidy  unparalleled  in  the  history  o"f 
legislation  or  of  civilization.  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  facts,  that  in  the  summer  of  1820 
Missouri  formed  her  constitution,  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March  ;  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  at  the  next  session  ;  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  declaring  her  to 
be  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States ;  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  it,  and  refused 
to  allow  her  to  come  into  the  Union,  because  her 
constitution  did  not  prohibit  slavery. 

These  facts  created  the  necessity  for  a  new  com- 
promise, the  old  one  having  failed  of  its  object, 
which  was,  to  bring  Missouri  into  the  Union.  At 
this  period  in  the  order  of  events — in  February, 
1821,  when  the  excitement  was  almost  beyond 
restraint,  and  a  great  fundamental  principle,  in- 
volving the  right  of  the  people  of  the  new  States 
to  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions,  was 
dividing  the  Union  into  two  great  hostile  parties — 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  came  forward  with 
a  new  compromise,  which  had  the  effect  to  change 
the  issue,  and  make  the  result  of  the  controversy 
turn  upon  a  different^point  He  brought  in  a  res- 
olution for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  not  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1820,  not 
in  obedience  to  the  understanding  when  it  was 
adopted,  and  not  with  her  constitution  as  it  h?.d 
been  formed  in  conformity  with  that  act,  but  he 
proposed  to  admit  Missouri  into  the  Union  upon 
a  "fundamental  condition,"  which  condition  was 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  soleran  compact  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  part  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  on  the  other  part,  and  to  which  "  fun- 
damental condition"  the  State  of  Missouri  was 
required  to  declare  her  assent  in  the  form  of  "a 
solemn  public  act."  This  joint  resolution  passed, 
and  was  approved  March  2,  1821,  and  is  known 
as  Mr.  Clay's  Missouri  compromise,  in  contradis- 
tion  to  that  of  1820,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1821,  the  legislature  of  Missouri 
assembled  and  passed  the  "solemn  public  act," 
and  furnished  an  authenticated  copy  thereof  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise,  or  joint  resolution.  On 
August  10,  1821,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the 
United  States,  issued  his  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  fact  that  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1821,  Congress  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  "pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union,  on  a  certain  condition;"  and  that 
the  general  assembly  of  Missouri,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  having,  "by  a  solemn  public  act,  declared 
the  assent  of  said  State  of  Missouri  to  the  funda- 
mental condition  contained  in  said  joint  resolu- 
tion," and  having  furnished  him  with  an  authen- 
ticated copy  thereaf,  he,  "inpursua'nee  of  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  aforesaid,"  declared  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  to  be  complete. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  conditions  upon  which  Missouri 
was  admitted  were  wise  or  unwise.  It  is  sufficient 


for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  "fun- 
damental condition"  of  her  admission  related  to 
certain  clauses  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri  in 
respect  to  the  migration  of  free  negroes  into  that 
State;  clauses  similar  to  those  now  in  force  in  the 
constitutions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  perhaps 
other  States;  clauses  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
law  in  force  at  that  time  in  many  of  the  old  States 
of  the  Union;  and,  I  will  add,  clauses  which,  in 
my  opinion,  Missouri  had  a  right  to  adopt  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  position  to  say,  that  those  clauses 
in  the  constitution  of  Missouri  were  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  If  they  did  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  were  void; 
If  they  were  not  in  conflict, Missouri  had  a  right 
to  put  them  there,  and  to  pass  all  laws  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Whether  such  conflict 
did  exist  is  a  question  which,  by  the  Constitution^, 
can  only  be  determined  authoritatively  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
is  not  the  appropriate  and  competent  tribunal  to 
adjudicate  and  determine  questions  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  a  State  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Had  Missouri  been  admitted  with- 
out any  condition  or  restriction,  she  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  constitu- 
tution  and  rights,  in  the  Supreme  Court — the  tri- 
bunal created  by  the  Constitution  for  'that  pur- 
pose. 

By  the  condition  imposed  on  Missouri,  Congress 
not  only  deprived  that  State  of  a  right  which  she 
believed  she  possessed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  denied  her  the  privilege  of 
vindicating  that  right  in  the  appropriate  and  con- 
stitutional tribunals,  by  compelling  her,  "by  a 
solemn  public  act,"  to  give  an  irrevocable  pledge 
never  to  exercise  or  claim  the  right.  Therefore 
Missouri  came  in  under  a  humiliating  condition — 
a  condition  not  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  destroys  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  which  should  exist,  and  by  tho 
Constition  does  exist,  between  all  the  States  of 
this  Union.  This  inequality  resulted  from  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise  of  1821,  and  is  the  principle 
upon  which  that  compromise  was  constructed.  I 
own  that  the  act  is  couched  in  general  terms  and 
vague  phrases,  and  therefore  may  possibly  be  so 
construed  as  not  to  deprive  the  State  of  any 
right  she  might  possess  under  the  Constitution. 
Upon  that  point  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  such  a 
construction  makes  the  "fundamental  condition" 
void,  while  the  opposite  construction  would  de- 
monstrate it  to  be  unconstitutional.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  "solemn  public  act"  of  Missouri  to 
this  fundamental  condition.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it  will  find  it  the  richest  speci- 
men of  irony  and  sarcasm  that  has  ever  been  in- 
corporated into  a  solemn  public  act. 

Sir,  in  view  of  these  facts  I  desire  to  call  tho 
attention  of  the  senator  fjom  New  York  to  a 
statement  in  his  speech,  upon  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  argument  rested.  His  statement  was, 
and  it  is  now  being  published  in  every  abolition 
paper,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  tribe  of  aboli- 
tion orators  and  lecturers,  that  Missouri  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  slaveholding  State,  under  the  act  of 
1820;  while  I  have -shown,  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  August  10,  1821,  that  phe  waa 
admitted  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  March 
2,   1821,     Tims   it  is  shown  that  the   material 
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point  of  his  speech  is  contradicted  by  the  highest 
evidence — the  record  in  the  case.  The  same 
statement,  Ibelieve,  was  made hy  the  senatorfrom 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  senators  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Wade]  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner.]  Each  of 
these  senators  made  and  repeated  this  statement, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  erroneous  assertion 
called  upon  us  to  carry  into  effect  the  eighth  sec- 
ofthe  same  act.  The  material  fact  upon  whicli 
their  arguments  rested  being  overthrown,  of 
course  their  conclusions  are  erroneous  and  decep- 
tive. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  1  hope  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment,  because  I  have  never  had  so  much 
respect  for  him  as  I  have  to-night. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see  what  course  I  have  to 
pursue  in  order  to  command  the  Senator's  respect. 
I  know  now  how  to  get  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Any  man  who  meets  me 
boldly  commands  my  respect.  I  say  that  Mis- 
souri would  not  have  been  admitted  at  all  into 
the  Union  by  the  United  States  except  upon  the 
compromise  of  1820.  When  that  point  was  set- 
tled about  the  restriction  of  slavery,  it  was  set- 
tled in  this  way:  that  she  should  come  in  with 
slavery,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, which  is  now  known  as  Nebraska,  should 
be  forever  free  from  slavery.  Missouri  adopted  a 
constitution,  which  was  thought  by  the  northern 
States  to  infringe  upon  the  right  of  citizenship 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  a  new  point  altogether;  and 
upon  that  point  debate  was  held,  and  upon  it  a 
new  compromise  was  made,  and  Missouri  came 
into  the  Union  upon  the  agreement  that,  in  re- 
gard to  that  question,  she  submitted  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  so  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  re- 
mind the  senator  agaiR  that  I  have  already  proven 
that  he  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the  north  ob- 
iected  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  merely  on  ac 
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in  under  two  acts  of  Congress.  The  senator  did 
not  allude  to  the  resolution  of  1821  in  his  speech; 
none  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have  said  it. 
But  it  is  now  admitted  that  she  did  not  come  into 
the  Union  under  the  act  of  1820  alone.  She  had 
been  voted  out  under  the  first  compromise,  and 
this  vote  compelled  her  to  make  a  new  one,  and 
she  came  in  under  the  new  one  ;  and  yet  the  sen- 
ator from  New  York,  in  his  speech,  declared  to 
the  world  that  she  came  in  under  the  first  one. 
This  is  not  an  immaterial  question.  His  whole 
speech  rests  upon  that  misapprehension  or  mis- 
statement of  the  record. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     You  had  better  say  misap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well.  We  will  call 
it  by  that  name.  His  whole  argument  depends 
upon  that  misapprehension.  Alter  stating  that 
the  act  of  1820  was  a  compact,  and  that  the 
j  north  performed  its  part  of  it  in  good  faith,  he  ar- 
raigns the  friends  of  this  bill  for  proposing-  to  an- 
nul the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1820  without 
first  turning  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  in  order 
that  slavery  may  be  abolished  therein  by  the  act 
of  Congress.  He  says  to  us,  in  substance:  "Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  are  going  to  rescind  the  compact, 
have  respect  for  that  great  law  of  morals,  of  hon- 
esty, and  of  conscience,  which  compels  you  first 
to  surrender  the  consideration  which  you  have 
received  'under  the  compact.' "  1  concur  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  restore  the  con- 
sideration when  a  contract  is  rescinded.  And, 
inasmuch  as  the  prohibition  in  the  Territories 
north  of  36°  30'  was  obtained,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  by  an  agreement  to  admit  Mis- 
souri as  a  slaveholdiDg  State  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  "in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever," as  specified  in  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  1820;  and,  inasmuch  as  Missouri  was  refused 
admission  under  said  act,  and  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  new  compromise  in  1821 ,  and  was 
then  received  into  the  Union  on  a  fundamental 
condition  of  inequality,  I  call  on  him  and  his  abo- 


count  of  the  free-negro  clause  in  her  constitution,  *  lition  confederates  to  restore  the  consideration 
I  have  proven  by  the  vote  that  the  north  objected  •  '■hi  ■■'•  '*"■-■■  ,-,,  .  >;.  >i  ;.  ;!,«!,.>.!,, 
to  her  admission  because  she  tolerated  slavery; 
this  objection  was  sustained  by  the  north  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  He  cannot  shelter 
himself,  therefore,  under  the  free-negro  dodge,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  distinct  vote  of  the  north  ob- 
jecting to  her  admission;  because,  in  addition  to 
complying  with  the  act  of  1820,  she  did  not  also 
prohibit  slavery,  which  was  the  only  considera- 
tion that  the  south  was  to  have  for  agreeing  to 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
Then,  having  deprived  the  senator,  by  conclusive 
evidence  from  the  records,  ot  that  pretext,  what 
do  I  drive  him  to  ?  I  compel  him  to  acknowledge 
that  a  new  compromise  was  made. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     Certainly  there  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  I  ask,  why  was  it 
made?  Because  the  north  would  not  carry  out 
the  first  one.  And  the  best  evidence  that  the  north 
did  not  carry  out  the  first  one  is  the  senator's  ad- 
mission that  the  south  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  new  one.  Then,  if  there  was  a  new  com- 
promise made,  did  Missouri  come  in  under  the 
new  one  or  the  old  one? 

Mr.  SEWARD      Under  both. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  the  first  time,  in  this 
debate,  it  has  been  intimated  that  Missouri  came 


which  they  have  received,  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  north  of  36°  30',  under  a 
compromise  which  they  repudiated,  and  refused 
to  carry  into  effect.  1  call  on  them  to  correct 
the  erroneous  statement  in  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  and  to  make  a  restitution  of  the 
consideration  by  voting  for  this  bill.  I  repeat,  that 
this  is  not  an  immaterial  statement.  It  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  abolitionists  rest  their  whole 
argument.  They  could  not  get  up  a  show  of  pre- 
text against  the  great  principle  of  self-government 
involved  in  this  bill,  if  they  could  not  repeat  all 
the  time,  as  the  senator  from  New  York  did  in 
his  speech,  that  Missouri  came  into  the  Union 
with  slavery,  in  conformity  to  the  compact  which 
was  made  by  the  ant  of  1820,  and  that  the  south, 
having  received  the  consideration,  is  now  trying 
to  cheat  the  north  out  of  her  part  of  the  bene- 
fits. I  have  proven  that,  after  abolitionism  had 
gained  its  point  so  far  as  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Territory,  Missouri 
was  denied  admission  by  northern  votes  until  she 
entered  into  a  compact  by  which  she  was  under^ 
stood  to  surrender  an  important  right  now  exer- 
cised by  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  these 
things.     I  did  not  understand  them   fully  in  all 
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their  bearings  at  the  time  I  made  my  first  speech 
on  this  subject;  and,  so  far  as  I  was  familiar  with 
them,  I  made  as  little  reference  to  them  as  was 
consistent  with  my  duty;  because  it  was  a  morti- 
fying- reflection  to  me,  as  a  northern  man,  that  we 
had  not  been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition 
excitement  at  the  time,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  bad  faith  in  the  observance  of  legislation, 
which  has  been  denominated  a  compromise. 
There  were  a  few  men  then,  as  there  are  now, 
who  had  .the  moral  courage  to  perform  their  duty 
to  the  country  and  the  Constitution,  regardless 
of  consequences  personal  to  themselves.  There 
were  ten  northern  men  who  dared  to  perform 
their  duty  by  voting  to  admit  Missouri  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  and  with  no  other  restriction  than  that 
imposed  by  the  Constitution.  I  am  aware  that 
they  were  abused  and  denounced  as  we  are  now; 
that  they  were  branded  as  dough-faces,  traitors  to 
freedom,  and  to  the  section  of  the  country  whence 
they  come. 

Mr.  GEYER.  They  honored  Mr.  Lanman,  of 
Connecticut,  by  burning  him  in  effigy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  sir;  these  abolitionists 
honored  Mr.  Lanman  in  Connecticut  just  as  they 
are  honoring  me  in  Boston,  and  other  places,  by 
burning  me  in  effigy. 

Mr.  CASS.     It  will  do  you  no  harm. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  sir,  I  know  it  will  not; 
but  why  this  burning  in  effigy  ?  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  address  which  was  sent 
forth  to  the  world  by  certain  senators  whom  I  de- 
nominated, on  a  former  occasion,  as  the  abolition 
confederates.  The  senator  from  Ohio  presented 
here  the  other  day  a  resolution — he  says  uninten- 
tionally, and  I  take  it  so — declaring  that  every 
senator  who  advocated  this  bill  was  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  to  humanity,  and  to  God;  and  even 
he  seemed"  to  be  shocked  at  the  results  of  his  own 
advice  when  it  was  exposed.  Yet  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  it  was,  in  substance,  what  he  had 
advised  in  his  address,  over  his  own  signature, 
when  he  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  in 
public  meetings  and  thunder  forth  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  criminal  betrayal  of  precious  rights; 
when  he  appealed  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  to 
desecrate  their  holy  calling,  and  attempted  to  in- 
flame passions,  and  fanaticism,  and  prejudice 
against  senators  who  would  not  consider  them- 
selves very  highly  complimented  by  being  called 
his  equals?  And  yet,  when  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  own  action  and  advice  come  back 
upon  him,  and  he  presents  them  here,  and  is  call- 
ed to  an  account  for  the  indecency  of  the  act,  he 
professes  his  profound  regret  and  surprise  that 
anything  should  have  occurred  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  deemed  unkind  or  disrespectful  to  any 
member  of  this  body  ! 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  rise  merely  to  correct  the 
senator  in  a  statement  in  regard  to  myself,  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  said  that  Missouri  came  into  the 
Union  under  the  act  of  1820,  instead  of  the  act  of 
1821.  I  forebore  to  designate  any  particular  act 
under  which  Missouri  came  into  the  Union,  but 
simply  asserted,  as  the  result  of  the  long  contro- 
versy with  regard  to  her  admission,  and  as  the 
end  of  the  whole  transaction,  that  she  was  re- 
ceived as  a  slave  State;  and  that  on  being  so  re- 
ceived, whether  sooner  or  later,  whether  under 
the  act  of  1820   or  1821,  the  obligations  of  the 


compact  were  fixed — irrevocably  fixed — so  far  as 
the  south  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  senator's  explanation 
does  not  help  him  at  all.  He  says  he  did  not  state 
under  what  act  Missouri  came  in;  but  he  did  say, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  the  act  of  1820  was  a 
compact,  and  that,  according  to  that  compact, 
Missouri  was  to  come  in  with  slavery,  provided 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  certain  territories, 
and  did  come  in  in  pursuance  of  the  compact.  He 
now  uses  the  word  "  compact."  To  what  com- 
pact does  he  allude  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  act  of  1820  ? 
If  he  did  not,  what  becomes  of  his  conclusion  that 
the  eighth  section  of  that  act  is  irrepealable?  He 
will  not  venture  to  deny  that  his  reference  was  to 
the  act  ef  1820.  Did  he  refer  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  1821,  under  which  Missouri  was  admitted  ? 
If  so,  we  do  not  propose  to  repeal  it.  We  admit 
that  it  was  a  compact,  and  that  its  obligations  are 
irrevocably  fixed.  But  that  joint  resolution  does 
not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  Ne- 
j|  braska  bill  does  not  propose  to  repeal  it,  or  impair 
its  obligation  in  any  way.  Then,  sir,  why  not 
take  back  your  correction,  and  admit  that  you 
did  mean  the  act  of  1820,  when  you  spoke  of 
irrevocable  obligations  and  compacts?  Assum- 
iing,  then,  that  the  senator  meant  what  he  is  now 
ll unwilling  either  to  admit  or  deny,  even  while 
j|  professing  to  correct  me,  that  Missouri  came  in 
under  the  act  of  1820,  I  aver  that  I  have  proven 
that  she  did  net  come  into  the  Union  under  that 
aet.  I  have  proven  that  she  was  refused  admis- 
sion usder  that  alleged  compact.  I  have,  there- 
fore, proven  incontestably  that  the  material  state- 
ment upon  which  his  argument  rests  is  wholly 
without  foundatisn,  and  unequivocally  contra- 
dicted by  the  record. 

Sir,  I  believe  I  may  say  the  same  of  every  speech 
which  has  been  made  against  the  bill,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  com- 
pacts. There  has  not  been  an  argument  against 
the  measure,  every  word  of  whick  in  regard  to 
the  faith  of  compacts  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
public  records.  What  I  complain  of  is  this:  The 
people  may  think  that  a  senator,  having  the  laws 
and  journals  before  him,  to  which  he  could  refer, 
would  not  make  a  statement  in  contravention  of 
those  records.  They  make  the  people  believe 
these  things,  and  cause  them  to  do  great  injus- 
tice to  others,  under  the  delusion  that  they  have 
been  wronged,  and  their  feelings  outraged.  Sir, 
this  address  did  for  a  time  mislead  the  whole 
country.  It  made  the  legislature  of  New  York 
believe  that  the  act  of  1826  was  a  compact  which 
it  would  be  disgraceful  to  violate;  and,  acting  under 
that  delusion,  they  framed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which,  if  true  and  just,  convict  that  State  of  an  act 
of  perfidy  and  treachery  unparalleledin  the  history 
of  free  governments.  You  see,  therefore,  the  con- 
sequences of  these  misstatements.  You  degrade 
your  own  State,  and  induce  the  people,  under  the 
impressiom  that  they  have  been  injured,  to  get  up 
a  violent  crusade  against  those  whose  fidelity  and 
truthfulness  will  in  the  end  command  their  respect 
and  admiration.  In  consequence  of  arousing  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  I  am  now  to  be  found  in  effi- 
gy, hanging  by  the  neck,  in  all  the  towns  where 
you  have  the  influence  to  produce  such  a  result. 
In  all  these  excesses,  the  people  are  yielding  to  an 
honest  impulse,  under  the  impression  that  a  grie- 
vous wrong  has  been  perpetrated.    You  have  had 
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jour  day  of  triumph.  You  have  succeeded  in  di- 
recting upon  the  heads  of  others  a  torrent  of  in- 
sult and  calumny  from  which  even  you  shrink 
spith  horror,  when  the  fact  is  exposed  that  you 
have  become  the  conduits  f©r  conveying  it  into 
this  hall.  In  your  State,  sir,  [addressing  himself 
to  Mr.  Chase,]  I  find  that  I  am  burnt  in  effigy  in 
your  abolition  towns.  All  this  is  done  because  I 
have  proposed,  &a  it  is  said,  to  violate  a  compact! 
Now,  what  will  those  people  think  of  you  when 
they  find  out  that  you  have  stimulated  them  to  these 
acts,  which  are  disgraceful  to  your  State,  dis- 
graceful to  your  party,  and  disgraceful  to  your 
cause,  under  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts, 
which  misrepresentation  you  ought  to  have  been 
aware  of,  and  should  never  have  been  made  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CHASE.  Mr.  President,  I  certaintly  re*. 
gret  that  anything  has  occurred  in  my  State 
which  should  be  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  disposition  which  I  trust  I  have  ever 
manifested  to  treat  the  senator  from  Illinois  with 
entire  courtesy.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be 
understood,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  retracting  any 
statement  which  I  have  made,  or  being  unwilling 
to  reassert  that  statement  when  it  is  directly  im- 
peached. I  regard  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
and  the  facts  of  the  transaction  connected  with  it, 
as  constituting  a  compact  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  a  part  of  which  was  fulfilled 
in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  another  parts  in  the 
admissioa  of  Arkansas,  and  other  parts  of  which 
aave  been  fulfilled  in  the  admission  of  Iowa,  and 
the  organization  of  Minnesota,  but  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  fulfilled  in  respect  to  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska,  and  which,  in  my  judgment  will  be 
violated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition. 
That  is  my  judgment.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
senators  who  differ  with  rne;  but  upon  the  whole 
facts  of  the  transaction,  however,  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  at  all,  in  consequence  of 
what  lias  been  said  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
Xllksois.  I  say  that  the  facts  of  the  transaction, 
iaken  together,  and  as  understood  by  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  constitute  a  compact 
binding  in  moral  force;  though,  as  I  have  always 
said,  being  embodied  in  a  legislative  act,  it  may 
be  repealed  by  Congress,  if  Congress  see  fit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  senator  from  Ohio  has  repeated  the  state- 
ment that  Missouri  came  in  under  the  compact 
which  he  says  was  made  by  the  act  of  1820.  How 
many  times  have  I  to  disprove  the  statement  ? 
^oea  not  the  vote  to  whjch  I  have  referred  show 
that  'such  was  not  the  case  ?  Does  not  the  fact 
.that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  new  compromise 
dhow  it  ?  Have  I  not  proved  it  three  times  over  ? 
and  is  it  possible  that  the  senator  from  Ohio  will 
repeat  it  in  the  face  of  the  record,  with  the  vote 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  with  the  evidence 
whielil  have  produced  ?  Does  he  suppose  that 
lie  can  make  his  own  people  believe  that  his 
statement  ought  tov  be  credited  in  opposition  to 
the  solemn  record  ?  I  am  amazed  that  the  sena- 
tor should  repeat  the  statement  again  unsustained 
by  the  fi tct,  by  the  record,  and  by  the  evidence, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  whole  current  and 
weight  of  the  testimony  which  I  have  produced. 
The  senator  says,  also,  that  he  never  intended 


to  do  me  injustice,  and  he  is  sorry  that  the  people 
of  his  State  have  acted  in  the  manner  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Sir,  did  he  not  sa}',  in  the  same 
document  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  I 
was  engaged,  with  others,  in  "  a  criminal  betrayal 
of  precious  rights,"  in  an  "  atrocious  plot?"  Did 
he  not  say  that  I  and  others  were  guilt}'-  of  "  med- 
itated bad  faith?"  Are  not  these  his  exact 
words?  Did  ho  not  say  that  "servile  dema- 
gogues" might  make  the  people  believe  certain 
things,  or  attempt  to  do  so  ?  Did  he  not  say  every- 
thing calculated  to  produce  and  bring  upon  my 
head  all  the  insults  to  which  I  have  been  subjected 
publicly  and  privately — not  even  excepting  the- ' 
insulting  letters  which  I  have  received  from  his 
constituents,  rejoicing  at  my  domestic  bereave- 
ments, and  praying  that  other  and  similar  calam- 
ities may  befall  me  ?  All  these  have  resnlted  from 
that  address.  I  expected  such  consequences  when 
I  first  saw  it.  In  it  he  called  upon  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  to  prostitute  the  sacred  desk  in  stim- 
ulating excesses  ;  and  then,  for  fear  that  the  people 
would  not  know  who  it  was  that  was  to  be  in- 
sulted and  caluminated,  he  told  them,  in  a  post- 
script, that  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  author  of  all 
this  iniquity,,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  allow 
their  rights  to  be  made  the  hazard  of  a  presiden- 
tial game  !  After  having  used  such  language,  he 
says  he  meant  no  disrespect — he  meant  nothing 
unkind !  He  was  amazed  that  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing speech  that  there  was  anything  offensive  in 
thisaddress;  and  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  use 
harsh  epithets,  or  to  impugn  a  gentleman5^  mo- 
tives! No  !  not  he  !  After  having  deliberately 
written  all  these  insults,,,  impugning  motive  and 
character,  and  calling  upon  our  holy  religion  to 
sanctify  the  calumny,  he  could  not  think  of  losing 
his  dignity  by  bandying  epithets,  or  using  harsh 
and  direspectful  terms ! 

Mr.  President, I  expected  all  that  has  occurred, 
and  more  than  has  come,. as  the  legitimate  result 
of  that  address.  The  things  to  which  I  referred 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  it.  The  only  re- 
venge I  seek  is  to  expose  the  authors,  and  leave 
them  to  bear,  as  best  they  may,  the  just  indig- 
nation of  an  honest  community,  when  the  people 
discover  how  their  sympathies  and  feelings- have 
been  outraged,  by  making  them  the  instruments 
in  performing  such  desperate  acts. 

Sir,  even  in  Boston  I  have  been  hung  in  effigy. 
I  may  say  that  I  expected  it  to  occur  even  there, 
for  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  lives  there. 
He  signed  his  name  to  that  address^  and  for  fear 
the  Boston  abolitionists  would  not  know  that  it 
was  he,  he  signed  it  'HDharles  Sumner,  senator 
from  Massachusetts."  The  first  outrage  was  in 
Ohio,vwhere  the  address  was"  circulated  under  the 
signature  of  "Salmon  P.  Chase,  senator  from 
Ohio."  The  next  came  from  Boston — the  same 
Boston,  sir,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  leaders,  closed  Fanueil  Hall  to  the  immor- 
tal Webster  in  1850,  because  of  his  support  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  that  year,  which  all  now 
confess  have  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  a 
distracted  country.  Yes,  sir,  even  Boston,  so 
glorious  in  her  early  history — Boston,  around 
whoso  name  so  many  historical  associations  cling, 
to  gratify  the  heart  and  exalt  the  pride  of  every 
American — could  be  led  astray  by  abolition  mis- 
representations so  far  as  to  deny  a  hearing  to  her 
own  great  man,  who  had  shed  so  much  glory  upon 
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Massachusetts  and  her  metropolis  !  I  know  that 
Boston  now  feels  humiliated  and  degraded  by  the 
act.  And,  sir,  [addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner,] you  will  remember  that  when  you  came 
into  the  Senate,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to 
put  forth  your  abolition  incendiarism,  you  ap- 
pealed to  our  sense  of  justice  by  the  sentiment, 
"Strike,  but  hear  me  first."  But  when  Mr. 
Webster  went  back  in  1850  to  speak  to  his  con- 
stituents in  his  own  self-defence,  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  to  expose  his  slanderers,  you  would  not  hear 
liiai,  but  you  struck  first ! 

Again,  sir,  even  Boston,  with  her  Fanueil  Hall 
consecrated  to  liberty,  was  so  far  led  astray  by 
abolitionism,  that  when  one  of  her  gallant  sons, 
gallant  by  his  own  glorious  deeds,  inheriting  a  he- 
roic revolutionary  name,  had  given  his  life  to  his 
country  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Buena  Vista, 
and  when  his  remains  were  brought  home,  even 
that  Boston,  under  abolition  guidance  and  aboli- 
tion pveaching,  denied  him  a  decent  burial,  be- 
cause he  lost  his  life  in  vindicating  his  country's 
honor  upon  the  southern  frontier !  Even  the  name 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  deeds  of  Lincoln,  could  not 
secure  for  him  a  decent  interment,  because  aboli- 
tionism follows  a  patriot  beyond  the  grave.  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  [Mr.  Mason  in 
tho  chair.]     Order  must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  with  these 
facts  before  me,  how  could  I  hope  to  escape  the 
fate  which  had  followed  these  great  and  good  men? 
While  I  had  no  right  to  hope  that  I  might  be 
honored  as  they  had  been  under  abolition  aus- 
pices, have  I  not  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  association  ?  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  these  digressions.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  the  line  of  argument  which  1  had  marked 
out  for  myself,  because  of  the  many  interruptions. 
I  do  not  complain  of  them.  It  is  fair  that  gentle- 
men should  make  them,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  tho  opportunity  of  replying;  hence  I  have 
yielded  the  floor,  and  propose  to  do  so  cheerfully 
whenever  anysenator  intimates  that  justice  to  him 
or  his  position  requires  him  to  say  anything  in 
reply. 

Returning  to  the  point  from  which  I  was  di- 
verted. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that,  if  the  act  of  1826, 
called  the  Missouri  compromise,  was  a  compact, 
it  was  violated  and  repudiated  by  a  solemn  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1821,  within 
eleven  month,  after  it  was  adopted.  It  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  north  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
that  repudiation  was  so  complete  and  successful 
as  to  compel  Missouri  to  make  a  new  compromise, 
and  she  was  brought  into  the  Union  under  the 
new  compromise  of  1821,  and  not  under  the  act 
of  1820.  This  reminds  me  of  another  point  made 
in  nearly  all  the  speeches  against  this  bill,  and,  if 
I  recollect  right,  was  alluded  to  in  the  abolition 
manifesto;  to  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  so  often.  1  refer  to  the  significant 
hint  that  Mr.  Clay  was  dead  before  any  one  dared 
to  bring  forward  a  proposition  to  undo  the  greatest 
work  of  hia  hands.  The  senator ^from  New  York 
[Mr.  Seward]  has  seized  upon  this  insinuation, 
and  elaborated,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  his  com- 
peers; and  now  the  abolition  pr.^^ss  suddenly,  and, 
as  if  by  rairaeulour  eonversion,  t^ems  with  eulo- 


gies upon  Mr.  Clay  and  his  Missouri  compromise 
of  1820. 

Nov/,  Mr.  President,  does  not  each  of  these 
senators  know  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  the  author 
of  the  act  of  1820?  Do  they  not  know  that  he 
disclaimed  it  in  1850  in  this  body  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  the  Missouri  restriction  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  House,  of  which  he  was  a  member  ? 
Do  they  not  know  that  Mr.  Clay  never  came  into 
the  Missouri  controversy  as  a  compromiser  until 
after  the  compromise  of  1820  was  repudiated,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  make  another?  I  dislike 
to  be  compelled  to  repeat  what  I  have  conclusively 
proven,  that  the  compromise  which  Mr.  Clay  ef- 
fected was  the  act  of  1821,  under  which  Missouri 
came  into  the  Union,  and  not  the  ant  of  1820, 
Mr.  Clay  made  that  compromise  after  you  had 
Repudiated  the  first  one.  How,  then,  dare  you 
call  upon  the  spirit  of  that  great  and  gallant 
statesman  to  sanction  your  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  the  south  on  this  question  ? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Will  the  senator  allow  me  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  In  the  year  1851  or  1852,  I 
think  1851,  a  medal  was  struck  in  honor  of  Henry 
Clay,  of  gold,  which  cost  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  contained  eleven  acts  of  the  life  of  Henry 
Clay.  It  was  presented  to  hirn  by  a  committee  d* 
citizens  of  New  York,  by  whom  it  had  been  mad  e. 
One  of  the  eleven  acts  of  his  life  which  was  cele- 
brated on  that  medal,  which  he  accepted,  was  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  This  is  my  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  the  words  "  of  1820  " 
upon  it  ? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  It  commemorates  the  Mis- 
souri compromise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly.  I  have  seen  that 
medal;  and  my  recollection  is  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  words  ' '  of  1820. ' '  One  of  the  great 
acts  of  Mr.  Clay  was  the  Missouri  compromise, 
but  what  Missouri  compromise?  Of  course  the 
one  which  Henry  Clay  made,  the  one  which  he  . 
negotiated,  the  one  which  brought  Missouri  into  . 
the  Union,  and  which  settled  the  controversy^ 
That  was  the  act  of  1821 ,  and  not  the  act  of  1820- 
It  tends  to  confirm  the  statement  which  I  have 
made.  History  is  misread  and  misquoted,  and 
these  statements  have  been  circulated  and  dis- 
seminated broadcast  through  the  country,  con- 
cealing the  truth.  Does  not  the  senator  know 
that  Henry  Clay,  when  occupjnng  that  seat  in 
1850,  [pointing  to  Mr.  Clay's  chair,]  in  his  speech 
of  the  6th  of  February  of  that  year,  said  that 
nothing  had  struck  him  with  so  much  surprise  as. 
the  fact  that  historical  circumstances  soon  passed 
out  of  recollection;  and  he  instanced,  as  a  casein, 
point,  the  error  of  attributing  to  him  the  actof" 
1820.  [Mr.  Seward  nodded  assent.]  The  sena- 
tor from''  New  York  says  that  he  does  remember 
that  Mr.  Clay  did  say  so.  If  so,  how  is  it,  then, 
that  he  presumes  now  to  rise  andquofu  that  medal 
as  evidence  that  Honry  Clay  was  the  author  of 
the  act  of  1820? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  answer  the  Senator  in  this 
way:  that  Henry  Clay,  while  he  said  he  did.  not 
disavow  or  disapprove  of  that  compromise,  trans- 
ferred the  merit  of  it  to  others  who  weve  more  ac- 
tive in  procuring  it  than  he,  while  he  had  enjoyed 
the  praise  and  the  glory  which  were  due  from  it. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  that  I  have  only  to  say 
that  it  cannot  be  the  reason;  for  Henry  Clay,  in 
that  same  speech,  did  take  to  himself  the  merit  of 
the  compromise  of  1821,  and  hence  it  could  not 
have  been  modesty  which  made  him  disavow  the 
other.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  voted  for  the  act  of  1820  or  not;  but  he  sup- 
posed that  he  had  done  so.  He  furthermore  said 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  the  House-  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  that  he  never  did  approve  of 
its  principles;  but  that  he  may  have  voted,  and 
probably  did  vote  for  it,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
circumstances. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  been  doing  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Clay  on  this  question,  perhaps  1  may 
as  well  do  justice  to  another  great  man,  who  was 
associated  with  him  in  carrying  through  the  great 
measures  of  1850,  which  mortified'  the  senator 
from  ~Ne\v  York  so  much,  because  they  defeated 
his  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  agitation.  I  al- 
lude to  Mr.  Webster.  The  authority  of  his  great 
name  has  been  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  he  regarded  the  Missouri  act  as  a  compact — 
an  irrepealable  compact.  Evidently  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ever- 
ett] supposed  he  was  doing  Mr.  Webster  entire 
justice  when  he  quoted  the  passage  which  he  read 
from  Mr*  Webster's  speech  of  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  when  he  said  that  he  stood  upon  the  posi- 
tion that  every  part  of  the  American  continent 
was  fixed  for  freedom  or  for  slavery  by  irrepeala- 
ble law. 

The  senator  says  that,  by  the  expression  "irre- 
pealable law,"  Mr.  Webster  meant  to  include 
the  compromise  of  1820.  Now,  I  will  show  that 
that  was  not  Mr.  Webster's  meaning — that  he 
was  never  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the 
Missouri  act  of  1820  was  an  irrepealable  law. 
Mr.  Webster  said  in  that  speech,  that  every  foot 
of  territory  in  the  United  States  was  fiaed  as  to 
its  character  for  freedom  or  slavery  fey  an  irre- 
pealable law.  He  then  inquired  if  it  was  not  so 
in  regard  to  Texas?  He  went  on  to  prove  that  it 
was;  because,  he  said,  there  was  a  compact  in 
express  terms  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States.  He  said  the  parties  were  capable  of  con- 
tracting, and  that  there  was  a  valuable  considera- 
tion; and  hence,  he  contended,  that  In  that  case 
there  was  a  contract  binding  in  honor,  and  mor- 
als, and  law;  and  that  it  was  irrepealable  without 
a  breach  of  faith. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"  Now,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  I 
hold  slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those  Territories 
by  a  law  even  superior  to  that  which  admits  and 
sanctions  it  in  Texas — I  mean  the  law  of  nature, 
of  physical  geography,  the  law  of  the  formation 
of  the  earth." 

That  was  the  irrepealable  law  which  he  said 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico.  He  next  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  and  he  said  it 
was  an  "entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  connexiont 
senseless  proviso." 

He  went  further,  and  said : 

"  That  the  whole  territory  of  the  States  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  newly-acquired  terrritory 
of  the  United  States,  has  a  fixed  and  settled  char- 
acter, now  fixed  and  settled  by  law.  which  cannot 
be  repealed  in  the  case  of  Texas  without  a  viola- 
tion of  public   faith,   and   cannot  be    repealed  by 


j  any  human  power  in  regard  to  California  or  New 
j  Mexico ;  that,  under  one  or  other  of  these  laws, 
i  every  foot   of  territory  in    the   States,  or   in  the 

Territories,  has  now  received  a  fixed  and  decided 

character." 

What  irrepealable   laws?     "One  or  the  other" 
of  those    which  he   had   stated.      One  was  the 
i  Texas  compact,  the  other  the  law  of  nature  and 
t  physical  geography ;  and  he  contended  that  one  or 
j  the  other  fixed  the  character  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
;  can   continent  for  freedom   or  for  slavery.     He 
never  alluded  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  unless 
it  was  by  the  allusion  to  the  Wilmot  proviso  in 
|  the  Oregon  bill,  and  there  he  said  it  was  a  use- 
less,   and,   in   that    connexion,    senseless   thing. 
:  Why  was  it  a  useless  and  a  senseless  thing  ?     Be- 
cause it  was  re-enacting  the  law  of  God;  because 
slavery  had  already  been  prohibited  by  physical 
geography.     Sir,  that  was  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Webster's  speech.     My  distinguished  friend  from 
j  Massach-use*s,  [Mr.  Eyerett,]  when  he  reads  the 
speech  again,  will  be  utterly  amazed  to  see  how 
he  fell  into  such  an  egregious  error  as  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Webster  had  so  far  fallen  from  his  high 
position   as  to  say  that  the  Missouri   act  of  1820 
was  an  irrepealable  raw. 

Mr.   EVERETT.     Will   the  gentleman   give 
way  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     With  great  pleasure. 
Mr.  EVERETT.     What  I  said  on  that  subject 
was,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  my  opinion,  considered 
the  Missouri  compromise  as   of  the   nature  of  a 
compact.     It  is  true,  as  the  senator  from  Illinois 
has  just  stated,  that  Mr.  Webster  made  no  allu- 
sion, in  express  terms,  to  the  subject  of  the  Mis- 
souri restriction.     But  I  thought  then,  and  I  think 
now,    that  he  referred  in  general  terms  to  that 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  in  the  region 
to  which  it  applied.     It  was  not  drawn  in  ques- 
tion then  on  either  side  of  the  House.     Nobody 
suggested  that   it  was   at   stake.     Nobody  inti- 
mated that  there  was  a  question  before  the  Sen- 
|  ate  whether   that  restriction  should  be  repealed 
I  or  should  remain  in  force.     It  was  not  distinctly, 
and  in  terms,  alluded  to,  as  the  gentleman  cor- 
!  rectly  says,   by  Mr.  Webster  or   airybody   else. 
|  What  he  said  in  reference  to    Texas,  applied  to 
\  Texas  alone.     What  he  said  in  reference  to  Utah 
|  and  New  Mexico,    applied   to   them   alone;   and 
!  what  he  said  with  regard  to  Oregon,  to  that  Ter- 
i  ritory  alone.    But  he  stated  in  general  terms,  and 
!  four  or   five   times,  in   the   speech  of  the  7th  of 
J  March,  1850,  that  there   was  not  a  foot  of  land 
I  in  the   United   States  or  its  Territories  the  char- 
;  acter  of  which,  for  freedom  of  slavey,  was  not 
;  fixed  by  some   irrepealable  law;  and  I  did  think 
I  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  by  the   "irrepealable 
j  law,"  as  far  as  concerned  the  territory  north  of 
36°  30',  and  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
\  Mr.  Webster  had  reference  to  the  Missouri  re- 
i  striction,  as  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact.    That  restriction  was  copied   from  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  are 
i  declared  in  that  instrument  itself  to  be  articles  of 
compact.     The  Missouri  restriction  is  the  article 
\  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  applied  to  the  Louisiana 
purchase.     That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Webster's  language,  is  confirmed  by  the 
;  fact  that  he  said,  more  than  once,  and  over  again, 
that  all  the  north  lost  by  the  arrangement  of  1850, 
1  was  the  non-imposition   of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
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upon  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  If,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  north  had  lost  the  Missouri  restriction 
over  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  could 
he  have  used  language  of  that  kind,  and  would 
he  not  have  attempted,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
reconcile  such  a  momentous  fact  with  his  repeat- 
ed statements  that  the  measures  of  1850  applied 
only  to  the  territories  newly  acquired  from 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  explain 
that  matter  very  quickly.  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial bills  and  the  Texas  boundary  bill  were 
first  reported  to  tho  Senate  by  myself  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  was 
made  upon  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  when  there 
was  no  bill  pending.  Then  the  omnibus  bill  was 
formed  about  the  1st  of  May  subsequently;  and 
hence  this  explains  the  reason  why  Mr.  Webster 
did  not  refer  to  the  principle  involved  in  these 
acts,  and  to  the  necessary  effect  of  carrying  out 
the  principle. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  The  expression  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, which  1  quoted  in  my  remarks  on  the  8th  of 
February,  was  from  a  speech  on  Mr.  Soule's 
amendment,  offered,  I  think,  in  June.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  have  before  me  an  extract  from  a 
still  later  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  made  quite  late 
in  the  session,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1850, in  which 
he  reiterated  that  statement.     In  it  he  said: 

"And  now,  sir,  what  do  Massachusetts  and  the 
north,  the  anti-slavery  States,  lose  by  this  adjust- 
ment ?  What  is  it  they  lose?  I  put  that  ques- 
tion to  every  gentleman  here,  and  to  every  gentle- 
man in  the  country.  They  lose  the  application  of 
what  is  called  the  '■  Wilmot  proviso'  to  these  Ter- 
ritories, and  that  is  all.  There  is  aotbing  else,  I 
suppose,  that  the  whole  north  are  not  ready  to  do. 
""They  wish  to  get  California  into  the  Union;  they 
wish  to  quiet  New  Mexico  ;  they  desire  to  termi- 
nate the  dispute  about  the  Texan  boundary  in  any 
reasonable  manner,  cost  what  it  reasonably  may. 
They  make  no  sacrifice  in  all  that.  What  they  do 
sacrifice  is  exactly  this:  The  application  of  the 
'  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  that  is  all." 

Could  Mr.  Webster  have  used  language  like 
this  if  he  had  understood  that,"  at  the  same  time, 
the  non-slaveholding  States  were  losing  tlie  Mis- 
souri restriction,  as  applied  to  the  whole  vast 
territory  included  in  the  bills  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  eourse  that  was  all,  and 
if  lie  regarded  the  Missouri  prohibition  in  the 
same  light  that  he  did  the  Oregon  prohibition,  it 
was  a  useless,  and,  in  that  connexion,  a  senseless 
proviso  ;  and  hence  the  north  lost  nothing  by  not 
having  that  same  senseless,  useless  proviso  ap- 
plied to  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Now,  to  show 
the  senator  that  he  must  be  mistaken  as  to  Mr. 
Webster's  authority,  let  me  call  his  attention 
back  to  this  passage  in  his  7th  of  March  speech  : 

"Under  one  or  other  of  these  laws,  every  foot  ot 
territory  in  the  States  or  Territories  has  now  re- 
ceived a  fixed  and  decided  character." 

What  laws  did  he  refer  to  when  he  spoke  of 
"  one  or  other  of  these  laws?"  He  had  named 
but  two,  the  Texas  compact  and  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  climate,  and  physical  geography,  which 
excluded  slavery.  He  had  mentioned  none 
other;  and  yet  he  says  "  one  or  other"  prohibited 


slavery  in  all  the  States  or  Territories — thus  in- 
cluding Nebraska,  as  well  as  Utah  and  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  EVERETT.    That  was  not  drawn  in  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  if  it  was  not  drawn  in 
question,  the  speech  should  not  have  been  quoted 
in  support  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  It  is  just 
what  1  complain  of,  that,  if  it  was  not  thus  drawn 
in  question,  that  use  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
of  it.  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Webster  supported  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  and  the  principle  involvedin  them,  of 
leaving  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased  upon  this 
subject.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  have  shown  that 
these  gentlemen  are  not  authorized  to  quote  the 
name  either  of  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Clay  in  support 
of  the  position  which  they  take,  that  this  bill  vio- 
lates the  faith  of  compacts.  Sir,  it  was  because 
Mr.  Webster  went  for  giving  the  people  in  the  Ter- 
ritories the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  because  he  was  in  favor  of 
carrying  out  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  fugitive 
slaves,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in  Fan- 
uel  Hall. 

Mr.  EVERETT.     That  was  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  it  was  not ;  but  I 
say  it  was  because  he  took  that  position  ;  it  was 
because  he  did  not  go  for  a  prohibitory  policy  ;  it 
was  because  he  advocated  the  same  principles 
which  I  now  advocate,  because  he  went  for  the 
same  provisions  in  the  Utah  bill  which  I  now  sus- 
tain in  this  bill,  that  Boston  abolitionists  turned 
their  back  upon  him,  just  as  they  burnt  me  in 
effigy.  Sir,  if  identity  of  principle,  if  identity  of 
support  as  friends,  if  identity  of  enemies  fix  Mr. 
Webster's  position,  his  authority  is  certainly  with 
us,  and  not  with  the  abolitionists.  I  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  have  the  sympathies  of  his  Boston 
friends  with  me,  as  I  sympathized  with  him  when 
the  same  principle  was  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  taken  up 
so  much  time  ;  but  I  must  notice  one  or  two 
points  more.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Missouri  compromise  act,  and  about  a  faithful 
compliance  with  it  by  the  north,  that  I  must  fol- 
low that  matter  a  little  further.  The  senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  has  referred,  to-nighf,  to 
the  fact  that  I  went  for  carrying  out  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  in  the  Texas  resolutions  of 
1845,  and  in  1848,  on  several  occasions  ;  and  he 
actually  proved  that  1  never  abandoned  it  until 
1850.  He  need  not  have  taken  the  pains  to 
prove  that  fact ;  for  he  got  all  his  information  on 
the  subject  from  my  opening  speech  upon  this 
bill.  I  told  you  then  that  I  was  willing,  as  a 
northern  man,  in  J.845,  when  the  Texas  question 
arose,  to  carry  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
through  that  State,  and  in  1848  I  offered  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill.  Although  I  did 
not  like  the  principle  involved  in  that  act,  yet  I 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  to  extend 
to  the  Pacific,  and  abide  by  it  in  good  faith,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  slavery  agitation.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  was  defeated  then  by  the  same 
class  of  politicians  who  are  now  combined  in  op- 
position to  the  Nebraska  bill.  It  was  because 
^we  were  unable  to  carry  out  that  compromise, 
that  a  necessity  existed  for  making  a  new  one.in 
1850.  And  then  we  established  this  great  prin- 
ciple of  self-government   which  lies  at  the  foun- 
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dation  of  all  our  institutions.  What  does  his 
charge  amount  to  ?  He  charges  it,  as  a  matter 
of  offence,  that  I  struggled  in  1845  and  in  1848 
te  observe  good  faith;  and  he  and  his  associates 
defeated  my  purpose,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
ability  to  carry  out  what  he  now  says  is  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  WADE.  I  did  not  charge  the  senator 
with  anything  except  with  making  a  very  excel- 
lent argument  on  my  side  of  the  question,  and  1 
wished  he  would  make  it  again  to-night.  That 
was  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  was  the  argument 
which  I  made  ?  A  southern  senator  had  com- 
plained that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  a  mat- 
ter of  injustice  to  the  south.  1  told  him  he  ought 
not  to  complain  of  that  when  his  southern  friends 
were  here  proposing  to  accept  it;  and  if  we  could 
carry  it  out,  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  com- 
plaint. I  was  anxious  to  carry  it  out.  It  would 
not  have  done  for  a  northern  man  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  and  unwilling-  to  abide  it,  to 
take  that  position.  It  would  not  have  become  the 
senator  from  Ohio,  who  then  denouneed  the  very 
measure  which  he  now  calls  a  sacred  compact,  to 
take  that  position.  But,  as  one  who  had  always 
been  in  favor  of  carying  it  oat,  it  was  legitimate 
and  proper  that  I  should  make  that  argument  in 
reply. 

Sir,  as  I  have  said,  the  south  were  willing  to 
agree  to  the  Missouri  compromise  in  1848.  When 
it  was  proposed  by  me  to  the  Oregon  bill,^as  an 
amendment,  to  extend  that  line  to  the  Pacific,  the 
south  agreed  to  it.  •  The  senate  adopted  that  prop- 
osition, and  the  House  voted  it  down.  In  1850, 
after  the  omnibus  bill  had  broken  down,  and  we 
proceeded  to  pass  the  compromise  measures  sep- 
arately, I  proposed,  when  the  Utah  bill  was  under 
discussion,  to  make  a  slight  variation  of  the 
boundary  of  that  Territory,  so  as  to  include  the 
Mormon  settlements,  and  not  with  reference  to 
any  other  question;  and  it,  was  suggested  that  we 
should  take  the  line  of  360.30'.  That  would 
have  accomplished  the  local  objects  of  the  amend- 
ment very  we'll.  But  wljen  i  proposed  it,  what 
did  these  freesoilers  say  ?  What  did  the  senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale,]  who  was 
then  their  leader  in  this  body,  say  ?  Here  are  his 
words  : 

"  Mr.  Hale.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  a  reason 
why  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  against  30°  3(1'.  because  Ithivh  there  is  an 
implication  hi  it.  [Laughter.]  I  will  vote  for  37° 
or  36°  either,  just  as  it  is  convenient;  but  it  is 
idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  here  is  an 
attempt  in  this  bill — I  will  not  say  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mover — to  pledge  this  Senate  and  Con- 
gress to  the  imaginary  line  of  36°  30',  because 
there  are  some  historical  recollections  connected 
icith  it  in  regard  to  this  controversy  about  slavery. 
I  will  oontent  myself  with  sayingthat  I  never  ■will. 
by  voie  or  speech,  admit  or  submit  to  anything  that, 
-may  bind  the  action  of  ovr  legislation  lure  to  make 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'  the  boundary  liiw  betweeu 
;?ai>e  and  free  territory.  And  when  I  say  that,  1 
explain  the  reason  why  I  go  against  the  amend- 
ment " 

Theso  remarks  of  Mr.  Hale  were  not  made  on 
a  proposition  to  extend  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific,  but  on  a  proposition  to  fix  3G° 
30'  as  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Utah,  for 


local  reasons.  He  was  against  it  because  there 
might  be,  as  he  said,  an  implication  growing  out 
of  historical  recollections  in  favor  of  the  imagi- 
nary line  between  slavery  and  freedom.  Does 
that  look  as  if  his  object  was  to  get  an  implica- 
tion in  favor  of  preserving  sacred  this  line,  in  re- 
gard to  which  gentlemen  now  say  there  was  a 
solemn  compact?'  That  proposition  may  illus- 
trate what  I  wish  to  say  in;  this  connexion  upon 
a  point  which  has  been  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  as  to  the  effect  of  an  amendment  inserted 
on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Mason,]  into  the  Texas  boundary  bill.  The  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  rely  upon  that  amend- 
ment to  show  that  the  Texas  compact  was  pre- 
served by*  the  acts  of  1850.  I  have  already 
shown,  in  my  former  speech,  that  the  object  of 
the  amendment  was  to  guaranty  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  her  circumscribed  boundaries,  the 
same  number  of  States  which  she  would  have  had 
under  her  larger  boundaries,  and  with  the  same 
right  to  come  in  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they 
piea.se. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  intimated  in  debate  as 
that  the  country  cut  off  from  Texas  was  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  stipulation  of  that  compromise. 
This  has  been  asserted  boldly  and  uncondition- 
ally, as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  in  his  speech,, 
showed  that,  in  his  address  to  his  constituents  of 
that  State,  he  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  object  was  to  establish  a  principle  which 
would  allow  the  people  to  decide  the  question  of 
slavery  for  themselves,  north  as  well  as  south  of 
36°  30'.  The  line  of  360  30'  was  voted  down  as  x 
the  boundary  of  Utah,  so  that  there  should  not 
be  even  an  implication  in  favor  of  an  imaginary 
line  to  divide  freedom  and  slavery.  Subsequently,  * 
when  the  Texas  boundary  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration, on  the  next  day  after  the  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Virginia  had  been  adopted,  the 
record  says: 

"  Mr.  Sebastian  moved  to  add  to  the  second 
article  the  following: 

"'On  the  condition  that  the  territory  hereby 
ceded  may  be,  at  .the  proper  time,  formed  into  n 
State,  and  admitted  into  ihe  Union,  with  a  consti- 
tution with  or  without  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
therein,  as  the  people  of  the  said  Territory  may  at 
the  time  determine.'" 

Then  the  senator  from  Arkansas  did  propose 
that  the  territory  cut  off  should  be  relieved  from 
that  restriction  in  express  terms,  and  allowed  to 
come  in  according  to  the  principles  of  this  bill. 
What  was  done  ?     The  debate  continued: 

"  Mr.  Foote.  Will  iny  friend  allow  me  to  ap- 
peal to  him  to  move  this  amendment  when  the 
territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico  shall  be  up  for 
consideration  ?  It  will  certainly  be  a  part  of  that 
hill,  and  I  shall  then  vote  for  it  with  pleasure. 
Now  it  will  only  embarrass  our  action.'' 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  no  one  deniod  the 
propriety  of  the  provision.  All  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  principle;  but  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter to  insert  it  in  the  territorial  bills,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  instead'  of  adding  it  to  the  Texas 
boundary  bill.     The  debate  proceeded: 

"  Mr.  Sebastian.  My  only  object  in  ©Serins 
the  amendment   is  to  secure  the  assertion  of  this 
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principle  beyond  a  doubt.  The  principle  was  ac- 
quiesced in  without  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
territorial  government  established  for  Utah,  a  part 
of  this  acquired  territory,  and  it  is  proper,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  should  be  incorporated  in  this. bill. 

"  Messrs.  Cass,  Foote,  and  others.  Oh,  with- 
draw it. 

'•  Mr.  Sebastian.  I  think  this  is  the  proper  place 
for  it.  ]t  is  uncertain  whether  it  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  other  bill  referred  to,  and  the  bill 
itself  may  not  pass." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  debate  goes  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  effect  was  to  release  the 
country  north  of  315°  30'  from  the  obligation  of 
the  prohibition;  and  the  only  question,  was 
whether  the  declaration  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  "  with  or  without  slavery'' 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Texas  bill  or  the  terri- 
torial bill. 

The  debate  was  continued,  and  I  will  read  one 
er  two  other  passages  : 

<;  Mr.  Foote.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  senator  a 
fact  of  which,  I  think,  he  is  not  observant  at  this 
momtnt  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  introduced  an  amendment,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  bill,  which  recognises  the  Texas 
eompact  of  annexation  in  every  respect. 

"Mr.  Sebastian.  I  was  aware  of  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Virginia.  It 
is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  States  to  be  formed 
out  of  Texas,  and  is  referred  to  only  in  general 
terms. ;! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  senator  from  Ar- 
kansas then  explained  the  amendment  of  the 
senator  from  Virginia,  which  had  been  adopted, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  I  explained 
it  in  my  opening  speech.  The  senator  from  Ar- 
kansas continued: 

"  If  this  amendment  be  the  same  as  that  offered 
by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  there  can  certainly 
be  no  harm  in  reaffirming  it  in  this  bill,  to  which  I 
think  it  properly  belongs." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nobody  disputed  that 
the  restriction  was  to  be  removed;  and  the  only 
question  was,  as  to  the  bill  in  which  that  decla- 
ration would  be  put.  It  seems,  from  the  record, 
t'aat  I  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  said: 

'' Mr.  Douglas.  This  boundary  as  now  fixed, 
would  leave  New  Mexico  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  103°  of  longitude  up  to  36°  30',  and  then  eas't 
to  the  100°;  and  it  leaves  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  30°  30'  and  the  old  boundary  of  Texas, 
that  would  not  naturally  and  properly  go  to  New 
Mexico  when  it  should  become  a  State.  This 
amendment  would  compel  us  to  include  it  in  New 
Mexico,  or  to  form  it  into  another  State.  When 
the  principle  shall  come  up  in  the  bill  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  tentorial  government  for  New 
Mexico,  no  doubt  the  same  vote  which  inserted 
it  in  the  omnibus  bill,  and  the  Utah  bill,  will  insert 
it  there. 

"  Several  Senators.  No  doubt  of  it.:' 
Upon  that  debate  the  amendment  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  was  voted  down,  because  it 
was  avowed  and  distinctly  understood  that  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  did 
release  the  country  ceded  by  Tc^as  north  of  3G° 
"S&  from  the  restriction;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
if  we  did  not  put  it  into  the  Texas  boundary  bill 


it  should  go  into  the  territorial  bill.  I  stated,  as 
a  reason  why  it  should  not  go  into  the  Texas 
boundary  bill,  that  if  it  did  it  would  be  a  com- 
pact, and  would  compel  us^ to  put  the  whole  ceded 
country  into  one  State,  when  it  might  be  more 
convenient  and  natural  to  make  a  different  boun- 
dary. I  pledged  myself  then  that  it  should  be 
put  into  the  territorial  bill;  and  when  we  con- 
sidered the  territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico  we  put 
in  the  same  clause,  so  far  as  the  country  qjded  by 
Texas  was  embraced  within  that  territory,  and 
it  passed  in  that  shape.  When  it  went  into  the 
House,  they  united  the  two  bilk  together,  and 
thus  this  clause  passed  in  the  same  bill,  as  the 
senator  from  Arkansas  desired. 

Now,  sir,  have  I  not  shown  conclusively  that 
it  was  the  understanding  in  that  debate  that  the 
effect  was  to  release  the  country  north  of  36°  30', 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Texas,  from  the  op- 
eration of  that  restriction,  and  to  provide  that 
it  should  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  its  people  should  see  proper? 

That  being  the  case;  I  ask  the  senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Chase]  if  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
cautious  when  he  charged  over  and  over  again 
that  there  was  not  a  word  or  a  syllable  uttered  in 
debate  to  that  effect  ?  Should  he  not  have  been 
cautious  when  he  said  that  it  was  a  mere  after- 
thought on  my  part  ?  Should  he  not  have  been 
cautious  when  he  said  that  even  1  never  dreamed 
ofit  up  to  the  4th  of  January  of  this  year?  Whereas 
the  record  shows  that  I  made  a  speech  to  that 
effect  during  the  pendency  of  the  bills  of  1850. 
The  same  statement  was  repeated  by  nearly  every 
senator  who  followed  him  in  debate  in  opposition 
to  this  bill;  and  it  is  now  being  circulated  over 
the  country,  published  in  every  abolition  paper, 
and  read  on  every  str.mp  by  every  abolition  ora- 
tor, in  order  to  get  up  a  prejudice  against  me  and 
the  measure  I  have  introduced.  Those  gentle- 
men should  not  have  dared  to  utter  the  statement 
without  knowing  whether  it  was  correct  or  not. 
These  records  are  troublesome  things  sometimes. 
It  is  not  proper  for  a  man  to  charge  another  with 
a  mere  after-  thought  because  he  did  not  know 
that  he  had  advocated  the  same  principles  be- 
fore. Because  he  did  not  know  it  he  should  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  nobody  else  did.  Letme 
tell  the  senators  that  it  is  a  very  unsafe  rule  for 
them  to  rely  upon.  They  ought  to  have  had  suf- 
ficient respect  for  a  brother  senator  to  have  be- 
lieved, when  he  came  forward  with  an  important 
proposition,  that  he  bad  investigated  it.  They 
ought  to  have  had  sufficient  respect  for  a  com- 
mittee of  this  body  to  Jiave  assumed  that  they 
j  meant  what  they  said. 

When  I  see  such  a  system  of  misinterpretation 
!  and  misrepresentation  of  views,  of  laws,  of  re- 
!  cords,  of  debates,  all  tending  to  mislead  the  pub- 
i  lie,  to  excite  prejudice,  and  to  propagate  error, 
J  have  I  not  a  right  to  expose  it, in  very  plain  terjas, 
I  without  being  arraigned  for  vioiaih;:*  the  courte- 
!  sies  sf  the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
in  debate  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas  as  a  slovo- 
ho-lding  State,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  ab- 
olitionists and  freesoiiers,  who  have  recently  be- 
come so  much  Gnainored  with  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, have  always  been  faithful  to  its  stipula- 
tions and  implications.  I  will  show  that  the  ref- 
erence is  unfortunate  for  them.     When  Arkansas 
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applied  for  admission  in  1836.  objection  was  made 
in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  her  constitu- 
tion in  respect  to  slavery.  When  the  abolition- 
ists and  freesoilers  of  that  day  were  arraigned 
for  making  that  objection,  upon  the  ground  that 
Arkansas  was  south  of  3G°  30',  they  replied  that 
the  act  of  1820  was  never  a  compromise,  much 
less  a  compact,  imposing  any  obligation  upon  the 
successors  of  those  who  passed  the  act  to  pay  any 
more  respect  to  its  provisions  than  to  any  other 
enactment  of  ordinal  legislation.  I  have  the 
debates  before  me,  but  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  only  to  read  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
Mr.  Hand,  of  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Arkansas  as  a  slaveholding  State, 
said: 

"I  am  aware,  it.  will  be,  as  it  has  already  been 
contended,  that  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  as 
it  has  been  preposterously  termed.  Congress  has 
parted  with  its  right  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  territory  south  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude." 

He  acknowledged  that  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, as  he  said  it  was  preposterously  termed, 
the  north  was  estopped  from  denying  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  south  of  that  line;  but,Jie  added: 

"  There  are,  to  my  mind,  insuperable  objections 
to  the  soundness  of  that  proposition.'" 

Here  they  are : 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  compromise  or 
compact  whereby  Congress  surrendered  any  pow- 
er, or  yielded  any  jurisdiction;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  had  dene  so,  it  was  a  mere  legislative 
act,  that  could  not  bind  their  successors,  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  repeal  at  the  will  of  any  succeeding 
Congress." 

I  give  these  passages  as  specimens  of  the  vari- 
ous speeches  made  in  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  Arkansas  by  the  same  class  of  politicians  who 
now  oppose  the  Nebraska  bill  tipon  the  ground 
that  it  violates  a  solemn  compact.  So  much  for 
the  speeches.  Nov/  for  the  vote.  The  Journal, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  shows  that  forty-nine 
northern  votes  were  recorded  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas. 

Yet,  sirs,  in  utter  disregard — and  charit}'  leads 
me  to  hope,  in  profound  ignorance — of  all  these 
facts,  gentlemen  are  boasting  that  the  north  al- 
ways observed  the  contract,  never  denied  its  valid- 
ity, never  wished  to  violate  it;  and  they  have 
even  referred  to  the  cases  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  as  instances  of  their  good 
faith. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  gentlemen  could  sup- 
pose these  things  could  be  said  and  distributed  in. 
their  speeches  without  exposure?     Did  they  pre- 
sume that,  inasmuch  as  their  lives  were  devoted 
to  slavery  agitation,  whatever  they  did  not  know 
about  the  history  of  that  question  did  not  exist  ? 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  I  hope  it  may  be  the  fact, 
that  they  were   profoundly  ignorant   of  all  these 
records,  all  these   debates,  all   these  facts,  which 
overthrow  every  position  they  have  assumed.     I 
wish  the  senator  from  Maine,   [Mr.  Fes  send  en,] 
who  delivered  his  maiden  speech  here  to-night, 
and  who  made  a  great  many  sly  stabs  at  me,  had  I 
informed  himself  upon  the  subject  before  he  re-  |j 
peated  all  these  groundless  assertions.     I  can  ex-  Ij 
cuse  him  for  the  reasonjhat  he  has  been  here  but  j 
a  few  days,  and,  having  enlisted  under  the  banner  >' 


of  the  abolition  confederates,  was  unwise  and 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  what  they  had  pub- 
lished could  be  relied  upon  as  stubborn  facts. 
He  may  be  an  innocent  victim.  I  hope  he  can 
have  the  excuse  of  not  having  investigated  the 
subject.  1  am  willing  to  excuse  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  it  is  the  only  excuse  which  1  cate 
make  for  him.  1  wjll  say,  however,  that  I  do 
not  think  he  was  required  by  his  loyalty  to  the 
abolitionists  to  repeat  every  disreputable  insinua- 
tion which  they  made.  Why  did  ho  throw  into 
his  speech  that  foul  inuendo  about  "a  northern 
man  with  southern  principles,"  and  then  quote 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner] 
as  his  authority  ?  Ay,  sir,  1  say  that  foul  insinu- 
ation. Did  not  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  first  dragged  it  into  this  debate,  wish  to  have 
the  public  understand  that  I  was  known  as  a 
northern  man  with  southern  principles?  Was 
not  that  the  allusion?  If  it  was,  he  availed  him- 
self of  a  cant  phrase  in  the  public  mind,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  truth  of  history.  I  know  of  but 
one  man  in  this  country  who  ever  made  it  a  boast 
that  he  was  "a  northern  man  with  southern' 
principles,"  and  he  [turning  to  Mr.  Sumner]  was 
your  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1848.  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  [Mr.  Mason.] 
Order,  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  his  sarcasm  was  intended 
for  Martin  Van  Buren,  it  involves  a  family  quar- 
rel, with  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
nothing  in  the  present  position  or  recent  history 
of  that  distinguished  statesman,  which'would  lead 
me  to  coyet  the  sobriquet  by  wliich  he  is  known — 
"a  northern  man  with  southern  principles." 

Mr.  President,  the  senators  from  Ohio  aiid 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Sumner,] 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  impeach  my  motives  in 
bringing  forward  this  measure.  I  desire  to  know 
by  what  right  they  arraign  me,  or  by  what  au- 
thority they  impute  to  me  other  and  different 
motives  than  those  which  I  have  assigned.  I 
have  shown  from  the  record  that  I  advocated  and 
voted  for  the  same  principles  and  provisions  in 
the  compromise  acts  of  185.0,  which  are  embraced 
in  this  bill.  I  have  proven  that  I  put  the  same 
construction  upon  those  measures  immediately 
after  their  adoption  that  is  given  in  the  report 
which  I  submitted  this  session  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories.  I  have  shown  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  at  its  first  session,  after  those 
measures  were  enacted,  passed  resolutions  ap- 
proving them,  and  declaring  that  the  same  great 
principles  of  self-government  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  all  territorial  organizations.  Yet,  sir, 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  these  senators  have  the 
hardihood  to  declare  that  this  was  all  an  "after- 
thought" on  my  part,  conceived  for  the  first  time 
during  the  present  session;  and  that  the  measure 
is  offered  as  a  bid  for  presidential  votes!  Are 
they  incapable  of  conceiving  that  an  honest  man 
can  do  a  right  thing  from  worthy  motives?  I 
must  be  permitted  to  tell  those  senators  that  their 
experience  in  seeking  political  preferment  does 
not  furnish  a  safe  rule  by  which  to  judge  the 
character  and  principles  of  other  senators ! 

I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  the  senator  from 
Ohio  that  I   did  not  obtain  my  seat  in  this  body. 
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either  by  a  corrupt  bargain  or  a  dishonorable  coa- 
lition !  I  mast  be  permitted  to  remind  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  I  did  not  enter  into  any 
combinations  or  arrangements  by  which  my  char- 
acter, my  principles,  and  my  honor,  were  set  up 
at  public  auction  or  private  sale  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  !  I 
did  not.  come  into  the  Senate  by  any  such  means. 

Mr.  WELLER.  But  there  are  some  men 
whom  I  know  that  did. 

Mr.  CHASE,  (to  Mr.  Weller.)  Do  you  say 
that  I  came  here  by  a  bargain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  [Mr.  Mason  ] 
Order  must  be  preserved  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WELLER.     I  will  explain  what  I  mean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  senator 
from  Illinois  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODGE,  of  Iowa,  I  call  both  the  senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  yield  the  floor  until 
I  get  through.  I  say,  then,  there  is  nothing 
which  authorized  that  senator  to  impugn  my  mo- 
tives. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Will  the  senator  from  Illinois 
allow  me  ?  Does  he  say  that  I  came  into  the  sen- 
ate by  a  corrupt  bargain  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  permit  the  senator 
to  change  the  issue.  He  has  arraigned  me  on  the 
eharge  of  seeking  high  political  station  by  unwor- 
thy means.  I  tell  him  there  is  nothing  in  my  his- 
tory which  would  create  the  suspicion  that  I  come 
into  the  Senate  by  a  corrupt  bargain  or  a  disgrace- 
ful coalition  ? 

Mr.  CHASE  Whoever  says  that  I  came  here 
by  a  corrupt  bargain  states  what  is  false 

M.  WELLER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  friend  from  California 
mil  wait  till  I  get  through,  if  he  pleases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  senator 
from  Illinois  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  not  do  for  the  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  to  return  offensive  expressions  after 
what  I  have  said  and  proven.  Nor  can  I  permit 
him  to  change  the  issue,  and  thereby  divert  public 
attention  from  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  in 
charging  me  with  unworthy  motives;  while  per- 
forming a  high  public  duty;  in  obedience  to  the 
expressed  wish  and  known  principles  of  my  State. 
I  choose  to  maintain  my  own  position,  and  leave 
the  public  to  ascertain,  if  they  do  not  understand, 
how  and  by  what  means  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  , 

Mr.  CHASE.  If  the  senator  will  allow  me,  I 
will  say,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  which  the  sena- 
tor has  just  made,  that  I  did  not  understand  him 
as  calling  upon  me  for  any  explanation  of  the 
statement  which  he  said  was  made  in  regard  to  a 
presidential  bid.  The  exact  statement  in  the  ad- 
dress was  this — it  was  a  question  addressed  to 
the  people:  "  Would  they  allow  their  clearest 
rights  to  be  made  the  hazards  of  a  presidential 
game?"  That  was  the  exact  expression.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  well  known  that  all  these  great  measures 
in  the  country  are  influenced,  more  or  less,  by 
reference  to  the  great,  public  canvasses  which  are 
going  on  from  time  to  time.  I  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  impute  to  the  senator  from  Illinois — and 
I  desire  always  to  do  justice— in  that  any  impro- 
per motive.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unworthy 
ambition  to  desire  to  be  a  President  of  the  United 


States.  I  do  not  think  that  the  bringing  forward 
of  a  measure  with  reference  to  that  object  would 
be  an  improper  thing,  if  the  measure  be  proper  in 
itself.  I  differ  from  the  senator  in  my  judgment 
of  the  measure.  I  do  not  think  the  measure  is  a 
right  one.  In  that  I  express  the  judgment  which 
I  honestly  entertaiu.  I  do  not  condemn  his  judg- 
ment; I  do  not  make,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  make, 
any  personal  imputations  up«n  him  in  reference 
to  a  jjreat  public  question. 

Mr".  WELLER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  allow  my  friend 
from  California  to  come  into  the  ring  at  this  time, 
for  this  is  my  peculiar  business.  I  may  iet  him  in 
after  awhile.  I  wish  to  examine  the  explanation 
of  the  senator  from  Ohio,  and  see  whether  I  ought 
to  accept  it  as  satisfactory.  He  has  quoted  the 
language  of  the  address.  It  is  undeniable  that 
that  language  clearly  imputed  to  me  the  design  of 
bringing  forward  this  bill  with  a  view  of  securing 
my  own  election  to  the  presidency.  Then,  by 
way  of  excusing  himself  for  imputing  to  me  such  a 
purpose,  the  senator  says  that  he  does  not  consider 
it  "an  unworthy  ambition;"  and  hence  he  says 
that,  in  making  the  charge,  he  does  not  impugn 
my  motives.  I  must  remind  him  that,  in  addition 
to  that  insinuation,  he  only  said,  in  the  same  ad- 
dress, that  my  bill  was  a  "criminal  betrayal,  of 
precious  rights;"  he  only  said  it  was  "an  atro- 
cious plot  against  freedom  and  humanity;"  he 
only  said  that  it  was  "meditated  bad  faith;"  he 
only  spoke  significantly  of  "servile  demagogues;" 
he  only  called  upon  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  people  at  their  public  meetings  to  de- 
nounce and  resist  such  a  monstrous  iniquity.  In 
saying  all  this,  and  much  of  the  same  sort,  he 
now  assures  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate, 
that  he  did  not  mean  the  charge  to  imply  an  "un- 
worthy ambition ; ' '  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
"personal  imputation"  upon  my  motives  or  char- 
acter ;  and.that  he  meant  "no  personal  disre- 
spect" to  me  as  the  author  of  the  measure.  In 
reply,  I  will  content  myself  with  the  remark, 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  senator  from  Ohio  and  myself  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  a  public  man, 
does  not  constitute  an  unworthy  ambition. 

Mr.  WELLER.  Now,  1  ask  my  friend  from 
Illinois  to  give  way  to  me  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELLER.  I  made  a  remark  which  no 
doubt  gave  cause  to  this  digression  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Illinois.  I  presume  that 
I  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  was  elected  to  this  body.  I  inti- 
mated them  in  the  expression  of  opinion  which  I 
gave  a  few  moments  ago.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
senator  was  elected  hereunder  a  compromise,  or 
an  agreement,  or  an  express  bargain.  I  enter- 
tain no  personal  feeling  of  ill-will  against  the  sen- 
ator, however  little  respect  I  may  have  for  his 
political  opinions.  I  propose  to  state  some  facts, 
however,  connected  with  his  election,  and  leave 
others  to  decide  how  far  they  constituted  a  bar- 
gain. Soon  after  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  a  law  had  been  passed  prohibiting  negroes 
and  their  descendants  from  testifying  in  a  court  of 
justice  when  a  white  man  was  a  party — the  same 
law  required  to  a  negro,  upon  coming  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  to  give  bond  and  security  that 
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he  would  not  become  a  pauper.  This  law  was 
particularly  odious  to  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
democrats  had  uniformly  opposed  its  repeal,  up- 
on the  ground  that  such  an  act  would  encourage 
and  invite  emigrants  of  that  class  to  the  State. 
Such  persons,  they  held,  would  add  nothing  to 
the  real  strength  of  the  State.  Certain  judges  of 
the  supreme  and  other  courts  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  legislature.  Some  members  of  the  board 
of  public  works  were  to  be  appointed.  For  these 
places  there  were,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  multi- 
tude of  applicants.  The  political  power  between 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  legislature  was  so 
equally  divided  that  a  few  (three  or  four,  I  be- 
lieve) abolitionists  held  the  balance  between  them. 
An  effort  was  made  tb  compromise  with  the  whigs 
and  elect  an  abolitionist  in  the  other  branch  of 
Congress  to  the  Senate.  This  Tailed.  Proposi- 
tions were  then  made  to  the  democrats,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  repeal  of  the  "black  laws,"  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  democrats  to  judgeships, &c, 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  Senate. 
These  facts  transpired  about  the  time  I  left  the 
State  for  California,  and  I  know  gave  great  dis- 
satiefaction  to  a  large  portion  of  the  peole. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  know  that  the  senator  from 
California  means  to  state  the  facts  correctly;  but 
I  think  justice  to  myself,  and  justice  to  my  State, 
requires  me  to  say  that  he  is  not  correctly  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  material  facts.  The 
truth  is,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  State  to  say  it, 
that  in  the  legislature,  at  the  time  of  my  election, 
there  were  three  parties,  one  of  them  known  as 
the  independent  democrats,  or  sometimes  as  free- 
soilers,  another  known  as  the  old-line  democrats, 
and  another  known  as  whigs.  It  was  impossible 
for  either  of  these  three  parties  to  elect  its  can- 
didate of  itself,  and  that  happened  which  I  be- 
lieve has  happened  in  very  many  of  the  States 
north  and  south. 

Mr.  WELLER.  How  many  votes  had  the 
third  party? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Ten  or  twelve.  There  were  ten 
or  twelve  gentlemen  ele'cted  as  freesoilers;  but  it 
is  true  the  whig  portion  of  them  did  not  vote  for 
me.  I  got  none  but  democratic  votes.  I  received 
the  democratic  portion  of  the  freeseil  vote,  and 
I  received  the  whole  of  the  old-line  democratic 
vote,  without  a  single  exception.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  gentlemen,  generally  cencurring  with 
me  in  political  views  in  most  respects,  and  also  in 
respect  to  slavery,  but  belonging  to  the  old-line 
organization,  were  elected  as  members  of  the  su- 
preme court.     That  is  the  whole  of  it. 

So  far  as  the  repeal  of  the  black  laws  is  con- 
cerned; those  laws  which,  I  think,  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  once  men- 
tioned as  a  subject  of  reproach  against  the  people 
of  Ohio,  by  which  bonds  were  required  for  the 
good  behavior  of  every  colored  person  coming  into 
the  State,  and  by  which  every  colored  person  was 
excluded  as  a  witness  upon  the  trial  of  a  white 
man,  that  whole  matter  of  repeal  occurred  prior 
to  the  election,  and  had  no  connexion  with  it  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  WELLER.  Was  not  that  part  of  the 
agreement  which  resulted  in  your  election?  I 
know  these  laws  were  repealed  at  the  same  ses- 
sion, and  I  always  understood  it  was  a  •part  of  the 
bargain. 

Mr.  CHASE.     It  had  no  connexion  with  it.  so 


far  as  I  know.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  senator 
thinks  it  had,  but  he  is  mistaken.  Now,  I  take 
occasion  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  those  inhuman 
and  oppressive  laws  was  a  measure  demanded  by 
the  people.  I  rejoiced  at  their  repeal.  I  believe 
that  everybody  who  has  investigated  the  subject 
thinks  that  that  repeal  was  a  humane  measure— <a 
wise,  fit,  and  a  proper  measure.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  the  population  of  my  State 
since  that,  knows,  that,  far  from  having  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  injury,  it  has  resulted  in  great 
good.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Will  the  senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  the  floor  to  me  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  presume  it  is  on  the 
same  point,  I  will  hear  the  testimony. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Mr.  President,  I  shrink  al- 
ways instinctively  from  any  effort  to  repel  a  per- 
sonal assault.  I  do  not  recognise  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  body  to  try  my  election  to  the  Senate;  bwt 
I  do  state,  in  reply  to  the  senator  from  Illinois, 
that  if  he  means  to  suggest  that  I  came  into  the 
body  by  any  waiver  of  principles;  by  any  aban- 
donment of  my  principles  of  any  kind ;  by  any 
effort  or  activity  of  my  own,  in  any  degree,  he- 
states  that  which  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
facts.  I  never  sought,  in  any  way,  the  office 
which  I  now  hold;  nor  was  I  a  party,  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  efforts  which  placed 
me  here. 

Mr.  WELLER.  My  only  excuse  for  intermed- 
dling with  this  matter  was,  that  I  am,  I  believe, 
the  only  member  of  the  Senate  who  is  a  native  of 
Ohio.  I  took  occasion  to  say,  some  days  ago, 
that  I  was  very  much  mortified  that  my  native 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  manner  she  is 
on  this  floor.  I  happened  to  be  familiar,  as  1 
have  stated,  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  senator  on  my  right  [Mr.  Chase]  was  electee*-. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  the  very  year  that 
I  left  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  ah  opportunity  of  changing  my  residence  on 
that  remarkable  occasion.  [Laughter.]  That  is 
the  only  apology  which  I  have  to  offer  for  inter- 
meddling with  what  is  otherwise  a  personal  mat- 
ter between  the  senator  from  Ohio  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  Usually,  I  have  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs — I  am  rarely 
a  volunteer  in  the  controversies  of  others. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  complain  of  my 
friend  from  California  for  interposing  in  the  man- 
ner he  has;  for  I  see  that  it  was  very  appropriate 
in  him  to  do  so.  But,  sir,  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts comes  up  Avith  a  very  bold  front,  and 
denies  the  right  of  any  man  to  put  him  on  defence 
for  the  manner  of  his  election.  He  says  it  is  con- 
trary to  his  principles  to  engage  in  personal  as- 
saults. If  he  expects  to  avail  himself  of  the  bene- 
fit of  such  a  plea,  he  should  act  in  accordance 
with  his  professed  principles,  and  refrain  from  as- 
saulting the  character  and  impugning  the  motives 
of  better  men  than  himself.  Everybody  knows 
that  he  came  here  by  a  coalition  or  combination 
between  political  parties  holding  opposite  and 
hostile  opinions.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go 
into  the  morality  of  the  matters  involved  in  his 
election.  The  public  know  the  history  of  that 
notorious  coalition,  and  have  formed  its  judgment 
upon  it.  It  will  not  do  for  the  senator  to  say  that 
he  was  not  a  party  to  it,  for  he  thereby  betrayp-a 
consciousness  of  the  immorality  of  the  transac- 
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tion,  without  acquitting  himself  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  justly  attach  to  him.  As  well  might 
the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  deny  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  larceny,  while  luxuriating  in  the 
proceed.'--  of  the  crime,  as  the  senator  to  avoid  the 
consequences,  resulting  from  the  mode  of  his  elec- 
tion, while  he  clings  to  the  office.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  him  of  what  he  certainly  can 
never  forget,  that  when  he  arrived  here  to  take 
his  seat  for  the  first  time,  so  firmly  ivere  senators 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  befcn 
elected  by  dishonorable  and  corrupt  means,  there 
were  very  few  who,  for  a  long  time,  could  deem 
it  consistent  with  personal  honor  to  hold  private 
intercourse  with  him.  So  general  was  that  im- 
pression, that  for  a  long  time  he  was  avoided  and 
shunned  as  a  person  unworthy  of  the  association 
of  gentlemen.  Gradually,  however,  these  injuri- 
ous impressions  were  worn  away  by  his  bland 
manners  and  amiable  deportment;  and  I  regret  that 
the  senator  should  now,  by  a  violation  of  all  the 
rules  of  courtesy  and  propriety,  compel  me  to  re- 
fresh his  mind  upon  these  unwelcome  reminis- 
cences. 

Mr.  CHASE.  If  the  senator  refers  to  me,  he 
is  stating  a  fact  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  at 

all.     I  came  here ■ 

^Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  was  not  speaking  of  the 
senatoxjrom  Ohio,  but  of  his  confederate  in  slan- 
der, the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sum- 
ner.] I  have  a  word  now  to  say  to  the  other 
senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Wade]  On  the  day 
when  I  exposed  this  abolition  address,  so  full  of 
slanders  and  calamities,  he  rose  and  stated  that, 
although  his  name  was  signed  to  it,  he  had  never 
read  it;  and  so  willing  was  he  to  endorse  an  abo- 
lition document,  that  he  signed  it  in  blank,  with- 
out knowing  what  it  contained. 
^Mr.  WADE.     I  have  always  found  them  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  stated  that  from  what  I 
had  exposed  of  its  contents  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
endorse  every  word.  In  the  same  speech  he  said  , 
that  in  Ohio  a  negro  w^as  as  good  as  a  white  man; 
with  the  avowal  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
any  better  than  a  free  negro.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  should  not  haye  noticed  it  if  none  but  free 
negroes  had  signed  it! 

The  senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Seward,] 
when  I  was  about  to  call  him  to  account  for  this 
slanderous  production,  promptly  denied  that  he 
ever  signed  the  document.  Now,  I  say,  it  has 
been  circulated  with  his  name  attached  to  it;  then 
I  want  to  know  of  the  senators  who  sent  out  the 
document,  who  forged  the  name  of  the  senator 
frpm  New  York? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  am  glad  that  the  senator  has 
asked  that  question.  I  have  only  to  say,  in  ref- 
erence to  that  matter,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  va- 
rious names  were  appended  to  that  document.  It 
was  prepared  to  be  signed,  and  was  signed,  by 
the  gentlemen  here  who  are  known  as  independent 
democrats,  and  how  any  other  names  came  to  be 
added  to  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, for  those  who  confess  to  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  a  document  filled  with  insult 
and  calumny,  with  forged  names  attached  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  it  respectability, 
fQjntorposea  technical  denial  that  they  committed 
the   crime.     Somebody  did  forge  other  people's 


names  to  that  document.  The  senators  from  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Sumner] 
plead  guilty  to  the  authorship  and  publication  ; 
upon  them  resta  the  responsibility  of  showing 
who  committed  the  forgery. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  with  these  personal, 
matters.  1  regret  the  necessity  which  compelled 
me  to- devote  so  much  time  to  them.  All  1  have 
done  and  said  has  been  in  the  way  of  self-defence, 
as  the  Senate  can  bear  me  witness. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  exposing  the  cant  of  these  gentlemen 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
and  the  dishonor  attached  to  the  violation  of 
plighted  faith.  I  have  exposed  these  matters  in 
erder  to  show  that  the  object  of  these  men  is  to 
withdraw  from  public  attention  the  real  principle 
involved  in  the  bill.  They  well  know  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  is  the  inci- 
dent and  n®t  the  principal  of  the  bill.  They  well 
understand  that  the  report  of  the  committe  and 
the  bill  propose  to  establish  the  principle  in  all 
territorial  organizations,  that  the  question  of  sla- 
very shall  be  referred  to  the  people  to  regulate  for 
themselves,  and  that  such  legislation  should  be  kad 
as  was  necessary  to  remove  all  legal  obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  people. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  standing 
in  the  way  of  this  great  principle  must  be  ren- 
dered inoperative  and  void,  whether  expressly  re- 
pealed or  not,  in  order  to  give  the  people  the 
power  of  regulating  their  own  domestic  institu- 
tions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now,  sir,  if  these  gentlemen  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  their  own  position, 
why  do  they  not  meet  the  issue  boldly  and  fairly, 
and  controvert  the  soundness  of  this  great  princi- 
ple of  popular  sovereignty  in  obedience  to  the 
Constitution?  They  know  full  well  that  this  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  colonies  separated 
from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  battles  of  the  revolution  were 
fought,  and  the  principle  upon  which  our  repub- 
lican system  was  founded.  They  cannot  be  igno- 
rant «f  the  fact  that  the  revolution  grew  out  of 
the  assertion  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perial government  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  colonies.  In 
this  connexion  I  will  invite  attention  to  a  few 
extracts  from  the  instructions  of  the  .different 
colonies  to  their  delegates  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  of  forming  such  a  union  as 
would  enable  them  to  make  successful  resistance 
to  the  efforts  of  the  crown  to  destroy  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  free  government  by  inter- 
fering with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

I  will  begin  with  Pennsylvania,  whose  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  has  acquired  for  her  the 
proud  title  of  the  Key-3tone  in  the  arch  of  repub- 
lican States.  In  her  instructions  is  contained  the 
following  reservation  : 

"  Reserving  to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating-  the  internal  g-®v- 
ernment  and  police  of  the  same." 

And,  in  a  subsequent  instruction,  in  reference 
to  suppressing  the  British  authority  in  the  colo- 
nies, Pennsylvania  uses  the  following  emphatic 
language  : 
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"Unanimously  declare  our  willingness  to  con- 
cur in  a  vote  of  the  Congress  declaring  the  United 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  provided  the 
forming  the  government  and  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  police  of  this  colony  be  always  reserved 
to  the  people  of  the  said  colony." 
'  Connecticut,  in  authorizing  her  delegates  to 
vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  attached 
to  it  the  following  condition  : 

"Saving  that  the  administration  of  government, 
and  the  power  of  forming  governments  for,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  internal  concerns  and  police 
o£,each  colony,  ought  to  be  left  and  remain  to  the 
respective  colonial  legislatures." 

New  Hampshire  annexed  this  proviso  to  her 
instructions  to  her  delegates  to  vote  for  independ- 
ence: 

"  Provided  the  regulation  of  our  internal  police 
be  under  the  direction  of  our  own  assembly." 

New  Jersey  imposed  the  following  condition: 

"Always  observing  that,  whatever  plan  of  con- 
federacy you  enter  into,  the  regulating  the  inter- 
nal police  of  this  province  is  to  be  reserved  to  the 
colonial  legislature." 

Maryland  gave  her  consent  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  upon  the  condition  contained  in  this 
proviso  : 

"And  that  said  colony  will  hold  itself  bound  by 
the  resolutions  of  a  majority  of  the  United  Colonies 
in  the  premises,  provided  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and 
police  of  that  colony  be  reserved  to  the  people 
thereof." 

Virginia  annexed  the  following  condition  to  her 
instructions  to  vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

"Provided  that  the  power  of  forming  govern- 
ment for,  and  the  regulations  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  colony,  be  left  to  respective  colonial 
legislatures." 

I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  in  multiplying  evi- 
dence upon  this  point.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  its  origin  in  the 
violation  of  that  great  fundamental  principle 
which  secured  to  the  people  of  the  colonies  the 
right  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  affairs  in 
their  own  way,  and  that  the  revolution  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  that  principle,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  asserted  by  it.  Abolitionism 
proposes  to  destroy  the  right,  and  extinguish  the 
principle  for  which  our  forefathers  waged  a  seven 
years'  bloody  war,  and  upon  which  our  whole 
system  of  free  government  is  founded.  They  not 
only  deny  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
Territories,  but  insist  upon  fastening  the  prohi- 
bition upon  all  the  Sates  to  be  formed  out  of  those 
Territories.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  aboli- 
tionists— the  doctrine  of  the  opponents  of  the  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  bill,  and  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Missouri  restriction — demand  congressional  inter- 
ference with  slavery,  not  only  in  the  Territories, 
but  in  all  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom. 
It  is  the  same  doctrine  when  applied  to  the  Territo- 
ries and  new  States  of  this  Union,  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  attempted  to  enforce  by  the  sword 
upon  the  American  colonies.  It  is  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  self-government  which  consti- 
tutes the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Nebraka 
bill.     The  opponents  of  the  principle  are  consis- 


tent in  opposing  the  bill.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  their  opposition.  I  only  ask  them  to  meet 
the  issue  fairly  and  openly,  by  acknowledging 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  principle  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  bill  to  carry  into  operation.  It 
seems  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  no  intel- 
lectual power,  no  mechanical  power  that  can  bring 
them  to  a  fair  discussion  of  the  true  issue.  ^ 
they  hope  to  delude  the  people,  and  escape  detec- 
tion for  any  considerable  length  of  time  under  the 
catch-word  "Missouri  compromise,  "and  "faith  of 
compacts,"  they  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  more  penetration  and  intelligence 
than  they  have  given  them  credit  for. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  important  fact  con- 
nected with  this  slavery  resolution,  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  always  arisen  from 
one  and  the  same  cause.  Whenever  that  cause 
has  been  removed,  the  agitation  has  ceased  ;  and 
whenever  the  cause  has  been  renewed,  the  agita- 
tion has  sprung  into  existence.  That  cause  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  and  new  States  formed  therefrom. 
Is  it  not  wise,  then,  to  confine  our  action  within  the 
sphere  of  our  legitimate  duties,  and  leave  this 
vexed  question  so  take  care  of  itself  in  each  State 
and  Territory,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  forme  and 
in  subjection  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  tell  us  that  agitation 
is  n©  part  of  their  policy,  that  their  great  desire 
is  peace  and  harmony:  and  they  complain  bitterly 
that  I  should  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
country  by  the  introduction  of  this  measure.  Let 
me  ask  these  professed  friends  of  peace  and 
avowed  enemies  of  agitation,  how  the  issue  could 
have  been  avoided?  They  tell  me  that  I  should 
have  let  the  question  alone — that  is,  that  I  shouM 
have  left  Nebraska  unorganized,  the  people  un- 
protected, and  the  Indian  barrier  in  existence, 
until  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration  should  burst 
through,  and  accomplish  by  violence  what  it  ia 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  statesmanship  to  direct 
and  regulate  by  law.  How  long  could  you  have 
postponed  action  with  safety  ?  How  long  could 
you  maintain  that  Indian  barrier,  and  restrain 
the  onward  march  of  civilization,  Christiantity, 
and  free  government  by  a  barbarian  wall?  Do 
you  suppose  that  you  could  keep  that  vast  coun- 
try a  howling  wilderness  in  all  time  to  come, 
roamed  over  by  hostile  savages,  cutting  ofF  all 
safe  communication  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  possessions?  I  tell  you  that  the  time  for 
action  has  come,  and  cannot  be  postponed.  It  is 
a  case  in  which  the  "let-alone"  policy  would  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  which  must  inevitably  result  in 
violence,  anarchy,  and  strife. 

You  cannot  fix  bounds  to  the  onward  march  of 
this  great  and  growing  country.  You  cannot 
fetter  the  limbs  of  the  young  giant.  He  will 
burst  all  your  chains.  He  will  expand,  and  grow, 
and  increase,  and  extend  civilization,  Christian- 
ity, and  liberal  principles.  Then,  sir,  if  you  can- 
not check  the  growth  of  the  country  in  that  direc- 
tion, is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  the  dan- 
ger in  the  face,  and  provide  for  an  event  which 
you  cannot  avoid  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  mustpro- 
vide  for  continuous  lines  of  settlement  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  the   Pacific  ocean.     And-fh 
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making  this  provision,  you  must  decide  upon 
what  principles  the  Territories  shall  be  organized  ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  people  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  or  whether  the  opposite  doctrine  of  congres- 
sional interference  is  to  prevail.     Postpone  it,  if 

±  you  will;  but  whenever  you  do  act,  this  question 
must  be  met  and  decided. 

The  Missouri  compromise  was  interference ;  the 
compromise  of  1850  was  non-interference,  leaving 
the  people  to  exercise  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Committee  on  Territories  were 
compelled  to  act  on  this  subject.  I,  as  their  chair- 
man, was  bound  to  meet  the  question.  I  chose  to 
take  the  responsibility,  regardless  of  consequences 
personal  to  myself.  I  should  have  done  the  same 
thing  last  year,  if  there  had  been  time;  but  we 
know,  considering  the  late  period  at  which  the  bill 
then  reached  us  from  the  House,  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  question  fully, 
and  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject.  I  was, 
therefore,  persuaded  by  friends  to  allow  the  bill  to 
be  reported  to  the  Senate,  in  order  that  such  action 
might  be  taked  as  should  Jse  deemed  wise  and  pro- 
per. 

The  bill  was  never  taken  up  for  action;  the  last 
night  of  the  session  having  been  exhausted  in  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.  This  ses- 
sion, the  measure  was  introduced  by  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  [Mr,  Dodge,]  and  referred  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Committee  during  the  first  week  of  the 
session.  We  have  abundance  of  time  to  consider 
the  subject;  it  was  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity, 
and  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  meeting  it  directly 
and  fairly.  We  were  compelled  to  take  our  posi- 
tion upon  the  doctrine  either  of  intervention  or 
non-intervention.  We  chose  the  latter,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  we  believed  that  the  princi- 

*«'  pie  was  right;  and,  second,  because  it  was  the 
principle  adopted  in  1850,  to  which  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  country  were  solemnly 
pledged. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  desire  to  see  this 
principle  recognised  as  a  rule  of  action  in  all  time 
to  come.  It  will  have  the  effect  to  destroy  all  Sec- 
tional parties  and  sectional  agitations.  If,  in  the 
language  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  you  with- 
draw the  slavery  question  from  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  the  political  arena,  and  commit  it  to  the 
arbitrament  of  those  who  are  immediately  inter- 
terested  in  and  alone  responsible  for  its  conse- 
quences, there  is  nothing  left  out  of  which  sec- 
tional parties  can  be  organized.  It  never  was 
done,  and  never  can  be  done  on  the  bank,  tariff, 
distribution,  or  any  other  party  issue  which  has 
existed,  or  may  exist,  after  this  slavery  question 
is  withdrawn  from  politics.  On  every  other  po- 
litical question  these  have  always  supporters,  and 
opponents  in  every  portion  of  the  Union — in  each 
State,  county,  village,  and  neighborhood — re- 
siding together  in  harmony  and  good-fellowship, 
and  combating  each  other's  opinions  and  correct- 
ing each  other's  errors  in  a  spirit  of  kindness 
and  friendship.  These  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  discussions 
that  grow  out  of  them,  and  the  sympathy  which 
each  feels  with  the  advocates  of  his  own  opinions 
in  every  other  portion  of  this  wide-spread  republic, 
adds    an    overwhelming    and    irresistible    moral 

"S^  weight  to  the  strength  of  the  confederacy. 


Affection  for  the  Union  can  never  be  alienated 
or  diminished  by  any  other  party  issues  than  those 
which  are  joined  upon  sectional  or  geographical 
lines.  When  the  people  of  the  North  shall  all  be 
rallied  under  one  banner,  and  the  whole  South 
marshalled  under  another  banner,  and  each  sec- 
tion excited  to  frenzy  and  madness  by  hostility  to 
the  institutions  of  the  other,  then  the  patriot  may 
well  tremble  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
Withdraw  the  slavery  question  from  the  political 
arena,  and  remove  it  to  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, each  to  decide  for  itself,  such  a  catsastrophe 
can  never  happen.  Then  you  will  never  be  able 
to  tell,  by  any  senator's  vote  for  or  against  any 
measure,  from  what  State  or  section  of  the  Union 
he  comes. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  withdraw  this  vexed 
question  from  politics  ?  Why  can  we  not  adopt 
the  principle  of  this  bill  as  a  rule  of  action  in  all 
new  territorial  organizations  ?  Why  can  we  not 
deprive  these  agitators  of  their  vocation,  and  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  senators  to  come  here  upon 
bargains  on  the  slavery  question  ?  I  believe  that 
the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  require  us  to  go  back  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  compromise  of  1850, 
and  leave  the  people,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
do  as  they  may  see  proper  in  respect  to  their  own 
internal  affairs. 

Mr;  President,  I  have  not  brought  this  question 
forward  as  a  northern  man  or  as  a  southern  man. 
I  am  unwilling  to  recognise  such  divisions  and 
distinctions.  1  have  brought  it  forward  as  an 
American  senator,  representing  a  State  which  is 
true  to  this  principle,  and  which  has  approved  of 
my  action  in  respect  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  have 
brought  it  forward  not  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
south  more  than  to  the  north.  I  have  presented 
it  especially  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of 
those  Territories,  and  of  the  States  to  be  formed 
therefrom,  now  and  in  all  time  to  come. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  northern  rights  or 
southera  rights.  I  know  of  no  such  divisions  or 
distinctions  under  the  Constitution.  The  bill 
does  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  whole  Union, 
and  every  part  of  it;  it  violates  the  rights  of  no 
State  or  Territory,  but  places  each  on  a  perfect 
equality,  and  leaves  the  people  thereof  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  to  our  southern  friends, 
that  if  they  desire  to  see  this  great  principle  car- 
ried out,  now  is  their  time  to  rally  around  it,  to 
cherish  it,  preserve  it,  make  it  the  rule  of  action 
in  all  future  time.  If  they  fail  to  do  it  now, 
and  thereby  allow  the  doctrine  of  interference  to 
prevail,  upon  their  heads  the  consequence  of  that 
interference  must  rest.  To  our  northern  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  desire  to  say,  that  from  this 
day  henceforward,  they  must  rebuke  the  slander 
which  has  been  uttered  against  the  south,  that 
they  desire  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  Territo- 
ries. The  south  has  vindicated  her  sincerity,  her 
honor  on  that  point,  by  bringing  forward  a  pro- 
vision, negativing,  in  express  terms,  any  such 
effect  as  a  result  of  ftbis  bill.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
know  that,  while  the  proposition  to  abrogate  the 
einjfefli  section  of  the  Missouri  act  comes  from  a 
free  State,  the  proposition  to  negative  the  con- 
clusion that  slavery  is  thereby  introduced  comes 
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from  a  slaveholding  State.  Thus,  both  sides 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  they  go  for  the 
principle,  and  the  principle  only,  and  desire  to 
take  no  advantage  of  any  possible  misconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  feci  that  I  owe  an  apology  to 
the  Senate  for  having  occupied  their  attention  so 
long,  and  a  still  greater  apology  for  haying  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  such  an  incoherent  and  de- 
sultory manner.  But  I  could  not  forbear,  to  claim 
the  right  of  closing  this  debate.  I  thought  gen- 
tlemen would  recognise  its  propriety  when  they 
saw  the  manner  in  which  I  was  assailed  and  mis- 
represented in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and 
especially  by  assaults  still  more  disreputable  in 
some  portions  of  the  country.  These  assaults 
have  had  no  other  effect  upon  me  than  to  give  me 
courage  and  energy  for  a  still  more  resolute  dis- 
charge of  duty.  I  say  frankly  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  measure  will  be  as  popular- at  the  north  as  at 
the  south,  when  its  provisions  and  principles  shall 
fcive  been  fully  developed  and  become  well  un- 


derstood. The  people  at  the  north  are  attached 
to  the  principles  of  self-government;  and  you  can- 
not convince  them  that  that  is  self-government 
which  deprives  a  people  of  the  right  of  legislating 
for  themselves,  and  compels  them  to  receive  laws 
which  are  forced  upon  them  by  a  legislature  in 
which  they  are  not  represented.  Wa  are  willing 
to  stand  upon  this  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment everywhere;  and  it  is  to  us  a  proud  reflec- 
tion that,  in  this  whole  discussion,  no  friend  of 
i  the  bill  has  urged  an  argument  in  its  favor  which 
could  not  be  used  with  the  same  propriety  in  a 
free  State  as  in  a  slave  State,  and  vice  versa.  But 
no  enemy  of  the  bill  has  used  an  argument  which 
would  bear  repetition  one  mile  across  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Our  opponents  have  dealt  entirely 
in  sectional  appeals.  The  friends  of  the  bill  have 
discussed  a  .great  principle  of  universal  applica- 
tion, which  can  be  sustained  by  the  same  reasons, 
and  the  same  arguments,  in  every  time  and  ia 
every  corner  of  tho  Union. 


